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Many Interesting Questions Discussed at 


Carders Meeting Greenville 


sociation held its spring meeting in the auditorium 
of the Parker District High School, Greenville, S. 
C., May 19th, 1934. 

The meeting was led by J. O. Corn, superintendent of 
the Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., chairman of the Divi- 
sion. 

H. H. Iler, president of the Association, welcomed the 
members. 


Ts Carvers’ Division of the Southern Textile As- 


MIXING AND BLENDING CoTTON 


Chairman Corn: The first question we are going to 
take up is as follows: “Have you changed your method 
of mixing and blending since 1932? If so, what results 
were noticeable?”’ 

I understand that there have been several different sys- 
tems of blending work put out by the different manufac- 
turers, and we should like to know what results you are 
getting from those, if you have changed to them. 

I will state two that I know of. There is one now that 
recommends going to the opening room, lining up your 
feeders in a line, feeding on to a lattice apron. From 
that you go to another distributing system at the back 
of your machines upstairs. That is nothing new but has 
been in operation for a number of years. There is an- 
other system, however, that recommends doing your 
cleaning before you blend, feeding into your regular 
cleaning machines, whatever they might be, downstairs; 
then going from that to a distributing system which dis- 
tributes into a line of blenders. From that line of blend- 
ers it goes into your regular distributing system from your 
pickers behind. 


Chairman: I shall on the Saco-Lowell man to tell us 
something about it. 


R. E. Lindsay, Service Engineer, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Charlotte, N. C.: There are several of these systems in 
mills in this section. All these systems are working very 
satisfactorily, and the mill people are very much pleased 
with them. They say they get more even and a cleaner 
lap than in the old way. 


Mr. Corn: That is, by doing the cleaning Letine you 
blend? 

Mr. Lindsay: Yes. 

Chairman: Mr. Sullivan, what system do you use? 


QO. A, Sullivan, Supt., Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C.: 
We have the hopper off the apron, then do our cleaning, 
then go into the picking room. 


W. E. Hammond, Supt., Balfour Mills, Inc., Balfour, 


N.C: We use a No. 4 breaker, two openers, ‘then into 
the picker. 


Chairman: This thing is coming. What do you think 
of it, Mr. Frye? 

Mr. Frye, Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C.: We 
have a ‘system very much like Mr. Hammond’s. We 
have a bale breaker, cleaner, and right into hoppers in 
the cleaning room. 


Chairman: If you had your choice, what system would 
you choose? 
Mr. Frye: I think I would choose several hoppers; 


feed on the lattice apron. I don’t know anything about 
the cleaning before blending; I don’t have an opinion on 
that, even. 


BLENDING BEFORE CLEANING 


Mr. Lindsay: In the last two or three years, a num- 
ber of mills throughout the Southern States have gone to 
using quite a few more feeders. I know one mill has put 
in six feeders—deliver the stock on to a lattice apron 
and then into the cleaning room. Then it is blended on 
upstairs and gets to the regular beater picker. 

Then some mills have put in this system of blending 
the stock after it has left the opening room. Some use 
one-process picker. Some have a rake distributor in the 
hopper that does away with the feeder behind the picker. 

Chairman: That has reference to the control-box 
speed? 

Mr. Lindsay: Yes, always controlled from the picker 
room. 

Chairman: That is not the question I was bringing 
up. The question I want answered is, if you have 12 
hoppers that you are going to put somewhere and blend, 
would you put them in the opening room and blend the 
cotton before you clean it, or would you feed the cotton 
into the blending hoppers after it is cleaned? That ques- 
tion is up before the manufacturers today. Which is the 
better system? 

Chairman: That question is before the manufactur- 
ers today, which is the better place to do it: and I know 
one who says blend after you clean. 

Mr. Clark: Why do they say that? 


Mr. Corn: A few years ago they recommended that 
if you installed vertical openers they should be the first 
machine after your bale breaker. Now they come back 
and say that the vertical opener should be your last ma- 
chine; if you are going to have an up-stroke on a No. 12 
or anything like that, it should be after these other ma- 
chines, so as to give the cotton a chance to open up, so 
that the vertical can do its work. The same argument 
holds for the blending. The better your cotton is opened 
up, the better your blending is going to be. 

Mr. Sullivan: Personally, I prefer cleaning it. first. 


— 
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One reason is that the opening room is usually a good 
way from the man that does the fixing and looking after 
things, and you usually have the cheapest labor you can 
get in the opening room. By feeding into your opener 
and picker, and then doing your blending later, I believe 
you get better blending after the cotton is opened up. 

Chairman: That is just the point.- Mr. Cobb, what 
do you think about it? 

W. W. Cobb, Supt., Norris Cotton Mill, Cateechee, S. 
C.: That is my opinion. I keep one day’s run ahead. | 
have the negro that helps bring in the cotton and the 
man in the opening room take it from each bale and 
throw it up on a pile and leave it until the next day. 


That gives it opportunity to open up. As I see it, the 


better your cotton is opened up, the better blending you 
get. 


Mr. Corn: As I said, this is.a question that is going 
to be asked in the next year or two, and we may revolu- 


J. O. Corn 


tionize our method of mixing. This method will probably 


be adopted by some of the machinery builders. They, at 
least, think it is far better to blend after you have 
cleaned. 


JAPANESE BLEND INDIAN CoTTON 
Mr. Clark: On that matter of blending,. I 


this country. The first is that the English do blend, and 
they pay a great deal of attention to it. Most of the 
manufacturers in this country think they have to use 
double rovings from 20s on up. If you get an English 
year book, I don’t believe you will find a single mill that 
doubles on rovings coarser than 40s. The reason is that 
they blend. 

The second factor I want to bring to your attention is 
the ability of the Japanese to undersell us. I saw in the 
paper this morning that they have taken away the entire 
Chinese market from us. The basis of Japan’s success 
and of their ability to undersell us in the world’s markets 
is not their low wage scale. The wage scale is low, but 
their labor is very inefficient; a spinner there can not 
take care of more than one side. The basis of the success 
of the Japanese is their ability to blend Indian cotton 
with American cotton. Our men just can not do it. A 
few years ago someone brought some Indian cotton to 
this section and tried to blend it, and just could not do it. 
Yet the Japanese take that same stuff and mix about two 
bales of American cotton with about eight bales of Indian 
cotton and make goods that undersell in the world mar- 
ket. That Indian cotton, of course, is short staple, 
around 54” to 44", but they seem to be able to blend it 
and make goods out of it. If our mills down here will 
learn enough about this blending, learn to be as smart as 
the Japanese, we can come back into the world markets. 


I should like 
to call attention to two factors we have to consider in. 
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In Japan today I don’t think a single mill is using exclu- 
sively American cotton. They mix it with Indian cotton. 

That is a problem for us, to learn how to blend and to 
use short staple, so that we can compete with the Japan- 
ese in the world market. 


Mr. Hammond: I think Mr. Clark is right about 
blending. 
Mr. Frye: I still do not understand just what we 


would have to have. Somebody, say, tells you to blend 

this cotton after cleaning it. Do you run one bale 

through at a time? | 
Chairman: No. 


Mr. Sullivan: I think I can get him straight on that. 
We have hoppers at the present time in the opening room, 
feeding on a long apron into our cleaner—five hoppers. 

Chairman: You run probably 20 or 25 bales in those 
five hoppers? | 

Mr. Sullivan: 
10 at a time. 


Chairman: Ten bales in five hoppers? 

Mr. Sullivan: Yes. I think what he wants to know. 
is, if you have your cleaning done first, where do you do 
your blending, and when? 

Mr. Frye: That is right. 


Mr. Sullivan: We have hoppers in the opening room, 
the cleaning, then blending, then go from there to our 
breaker (picker), hopper. I think that is where it should 
be done—in the picker room. 

Mr. Sullivan: We are cleaning between the first set 
of hoppers and the second hoppers. 

Mr. Corn: You are blending before you clean and 
blending after you clean? 

Mr. Sullivan: Sure. 

Mr. Hammond: How are you going to blend after 
you clean and not blend first? 

Mr. Sullivan: Use the extra set of hoppers in your 
picker room. 

Chairman: He has three sets of hoppers. 

Mr. Sullivan: We run it through our bale breaker, 
then through the picker system, then let it fall as it may 
into the blending hopper. | 

Member: You have just one bale breaker first? 

Chairman: In that breaker, feed off 15 or 15 or 20 
bales. 


Mr. Hammond: 


Yes, around 20 bales a day, feeding off 


Then you are blending, aren’t you? 

Mr. Corn: Well, all right. But not blending with 
hoppers. Then it goes from there into a set of hoppers, 
then to the picking machinery, then to another set of 
hoppers. | 

Mr. Lindsay: I know a man with a very good system. 
He gets it opened up so that the cleaning equipment will 
have a chance to do more cleaning. Then it goes from 
there up to the cleaning room on a line of hoppers, then 
to the picker room, on one-process picker. The idea is 
that the first set of hoppers is tearing it apart and gets it 
opened up, so the cleaners will have a better chance than 
just with a bale breaker. 

-Mrxtnc System 

Robert Huskey, Overseer Carding, Whitney Mfg. Co., 
Whitney, S. C.: I don’t see, to save my life, how you 
can blend after you get the cotton started. In each bale, 
if you look at it in the bale, you know what you have. 
In five hoppers we open up 36 bales, and we absolutely 
have to have a piece from each bale put in that hopper: 
we are absolutely getting it mixed from 36 bales at one 
time. It looks to me like a good thing to have second 
blending, but I don’t see how you can have blending by 
feeding it in any old way. You can blend right off the 
bale, and then I think to have a second blending is a 
good thing. 


™ 
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Chairman: Let’s change the question a little. If you 
were going to buy 12 hoppers tomorrow, either to put in 
your opening room, to feed from the bale into those hop- 
pers and then from those hoppers into your No. 4 or No. 
12, or whatever it might be, or somewhere else, would 
you put those hoppers to feed into your No. 4, or would 
you go ahead as you do now and put your hoppers behind 
the cleaning machinery? 

W. H. Glenn, Supt., Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, a 6, 
[ think I would do it after the cleaning. 

Chairman: The general practice has been, I think, to 
do it before you clean. 


IMPORTANCE OF BLENDING 


Mr. Hammond: I use this by way of illustration. Re- 
cently I. was in Canada and went through a rayon mill 
there. You know Canada is a colder country than ours, 
and the wood is harder there, and the fiber finer. In 
making rayon in Canada, they take 26 cases of pulp 
wood and put them on a table right across the room. 
Then they take one sheet from each case of pulp wood; 
they take 26 sheets for each bale. It seems to me that if 
they blend even wood, with its finer fiber, it is more 
essential that we should blend cotton fiber, as Mr. Clark 
says, with some staple as short as 54”. They say some 
of this wood grows on the tops of hills, where it is colder, 
and the colder the climate, the finer the fiber. So I think 
it is even more essential to blend cotton. I have heard a 
cotton buyer say that there are as many different kinds 
of cotton as there are hairs on the head, and as many 
different staples as counties in the United States. So I 
think it is necessary to blend that cotton. 

Chairman: That is true, Mr. Hammond. I believe 
we are approaching the time when we shall see as big a 
revolution in the opening and picking as we have seen in 
the spinning of cotton. 


Mr. Huskey: Mr. Clark says they take that short 
cotton and run with long cotton. I wonder how they 
draft? I can not get it to draft together, let alone mak- 
ing it blend. 

Mr. Clark: You are doing it now. If you are buying 
15/16” cotton, if you will analyze it you will find prob- 
ably 20 per cent is 15/16”, and from that all the way 
down. Some of it will be not over 4”. 

Chairman: I think that mixing and blending is some- 
what like long draft. We hear a great deal about long 
draft. My experience with long draft is that it depends 
on what you do further back. I believe we have been 
working from the wrong end and that we have to go back 
to the start. There are possibilities in long draft, but we 
have to bring the stock up. Probably that is the reason 
why they can do it in England and we can not do it here, 
because they prepare their stock better. I question today, 
Mr. Clark, whether the average mill can take single rov- 
ing on anything lower than 40s and do it. I am not 


saying it can not be done, but I say as we do it we can 
not. 


OneE-Process PIcKING 


Let’s go on to Question No. 3: “What results have 
you expertenced from one-process picking? They left 
out a word there. I had it: ‘‘What bad results have 
you experienced from one-process picking?” 

CC. P. Hamrick, Overseer, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. 
C.: Our breaking strength fell about four pounds when 
we had one-process picking. 

Chairman:: Let’s have them, Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan: I don’t know whether this is the cause 
of the trouble we have or not. We have two separate 
units in the picker room; one is one-process, and the 
other is two. Each has three feeders. In one mill we 
have two feeder breakers and then a finisher. In the 
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other mill we have one-process, three beaters. We have 
to do more card grinding with the one-process than we 
do with the other. 

Mr. Frye: We have one-process picking, but we don't 
grind any more than we did. 

You asked for bad résults; we don’t think we have any. 
But I don’t think there is anything better than the old - 


‘breakers and intermediates and finishers for making laps. 


They made good laps. But we are still running with 


one-process pickers. 


Mr. Cobb: We have one-process pickers. I am sure 
that we get as good lap, if not better. I think we get. 
more even lap. We have not noticed any difference in 
our grinding. We like it. 7 

Mr. Sullivan: I like one-process. I am not kicking; 
I just want to find out what the trouble is. 

J. E. Gunter, Overseer Carding, Anderson Mills, An- 
derson, S.'C.: We have one-process picking, and I was 
just trying to figure out some bad features to it, since the 
question has.come up. I don’t know whether you would 
consider this bad or not, but you have to watch it just a 
little closer than you did the old way, or you will make 
thin laps on it, or thicker laps, if the air is not just what 


it ought to be. So you have to watch it a little more 


closely. But we are mighty well pleased with it. 

Mr. Hammond:: In one-process picking, doesn’t it 
cause greater variation in the lap if your hopper becomes 
uneven in the amount of cotton—that is, if from one- 
third to three-fourths full? Doesn’t it cause a greater 
variation than with the old-style picking? 


UntForM AMOUNT IN HOPPER 


Mr. Gunter: We have a controlled hopper. The 
hopper will get almost empty, and it will run all right. 

Mr. Cobb: I believe it does require a little more care, 
and you have to be a little more particular, and if you 
let your cotton run too low you may have a greater va- 
riation in the lap; but, on the other hand, you can put in 
a device that will take care of that. That is what I have, 


a device whereby the hopper does not run very low, and 


we handle it like that. | 

Chairman: I want some of you to answer this:: If I 
did not know anything in the world about one-process 
picking, never had seen it, and you were going to sell me 
one and put it in my mill today, and you tell me: “Now. 
you look and you will see the results,” where would you 
tell me to look? 


More Even Lap From ONE-PRECESS PICKING 


Mr. Clark: I was in a mill in Fall River some time 
ago in which they have two rooms, one with the single 
process and one with the old process. They had the laps 
up before the windows to examine them, and you could 
tell the one-process. The lap was much more even than 
the other. They would put the lap up to the top of the 
window and let it run down right in front of the light. 
There was no doubt about it; the lap from the one-proc- 


_ ess picking was much more uniform. 


Chairman: If you start with a more even lap, it is 
reasonable that you are going to have more even work 
right along, isn’t it? That is, our main object in having 
a picker and having a blender on the picker and in doing 
all this blending we are talking about is to get evener 
distribution of cotton over the sheet, to start with. It 
seems to me that ought to be reflected in a number of 
places in the mill; smoother yarn, evenness of yarn, bet- 
ter breaking strength, all those things ought to go along 
with it. 

Now, to clear up my side of it; we are fully equipped 
with one-process pickers in our plant, and I have some 
machines that I am perfectly satisfied with. Some I can 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Industrial Relations Under the 


Cotton Textile Code 


By Thos. H. Quigley 


Eve to 


IKE all fundamental ideas, it seems to us that the 
.. idea underlying Section XVII of the Cotton Textile 

Code is essentially that of bringing swift and sim- 
ple industrial justice by drawing the employer and his 
own employees immediately and closer together. 

What could be simpler in its operation, or more con- 
tributory to swift justice, than a plan whereby, when 
either the employer or employee haappens to have a com- 
plaint against the other, or a controversy shall arise be- 
tween them, that both may appoint their most capable 
spokesman to a mill industrial relations committee to sit 
down and talk it over in a spirit of mutual respect and 
mutual give-and-take? 

Somehow or other the idea presents a picture especially 
appealing to the old-ashioned American faith in the ulti- 
mate working out of democracy—the American employer 
= one side of a table, the American workingman on the 
other. 

Once an American writer, familiar with the American- 
employer foreign-employee industrial 
relations of years ago in the North- 
_ ern States, commenting on the settle- 


its infinitely wider horizon, is called upon to render a 


decision that will bring the local committee into agree- 
ment. 


The local mill committee constituting therefore the be- 
all and end-all of existence about which the industrial 
relations as contemplated in the code are built, it occurs 
to me that my best contribution to this meeting would be 
to discuss the employer’s part in these mill industrial 
relations committees. 


ENCOURAGING THE COMMITTEES 


It is not difficult to. conceive that in almost any mill, 
no matter how happily it may have been operated in the 
past, that under the present disturbed conditions differ- 
ences of opinion, real or imagined but serious none the 
less, may arise between employer and employee. Fur- 
ther, it is not difficult to conceive that the first instrument 
of adjustment that the employees may think of is the 
strike. But is over a period of months there has been 
built up in the employee a confidence in the efficacy of 
the mill industrial relations committee to adjust differ- 

ences promptly and in a manner fair 
to employee and employer, the last 


ment of a momentous English labor 
disturbance, pointed to the essential 
simplicity of any controversy “when 
English eyes look into English eyes.” 
It seems to us that the whole purpose 
of Section XVII is to draw American 
eyes to look into American eyes, The 
eyes on one side of the table may be 
those of the patrician to the manner 
born, or those of the rugged individ- 
ualist who has fought his way up 
from the bottom. They may look 
across into the tired patient eyes that 
expect only a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day‘s work, or into the alert young eyes that hone some 
day to sit on the opposite side of the table or in the labor 
councils of the mighty. But anyway, honest American 
eyes looking into honest American eyes. 

The rest of the picture painted by Section XVII—the 
State Boards and the National Board—is merely inciden- 
tal and accessory background for this one dominant sim- 
ple motif of encouraging the employer to sit down with 
his own employees in a local mill industrial relations 
committee. If this local mill committee cannot solve the 
controversy, they call in the State Board with its State- 
wide perspective on industrial relations to make recom- 
mendations that will bring the local committee into aeree- 
ment. If the State Board cannot thus bring the local 
committee into agreement, then the National Board, with 


*Mr. Quigley is Director of Vocational Education at the Geor- 
gia School of Technology and Chairman of the State Cotton Tex- 
tile Industrial Relations Board for Georgia. His remarks were 
made at the Annual Meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Georgia at Sea Island Beach, May 18th. 


instrument that the employees may 
think of is the strike. 

Therefore, it is most earnestly 
suggested that it is the far-seeing em- 
ployer who not only does not dis- 
courage referring differences to a 
committee, but actually encourages it 
even in regard to patently trivial or 
unjust complaints. 

Fair-minded people can have only 
deep respect for the employer who 
has so striven to be so just that the 


thought of representatives of his em- 

ployees waiting upon him with a 

grievance from fellow employees ap- 
pears to him as a smudge upon his proud industrial re- 
lations escutcheon. Let such an employer remember that 
some of the greatest concerns in this country with the 
happiest industrial relations history are those who for 
years have had in effect some such system of industrial 
relations committees as contemplated under Section 
XVII. 

Then, too, one cannot help but pay tribute to the 
pride of the employer who, when he hears that represen- 
tatives from his employees are about to wait on him, 
jumps the gun on the representatives and adjusts the 
grievance before they arrive. Splendid. The world is a 
better place for having that kind of an employer. But 
let such an employer remember that while this system 
may take care of all just grievances, only in a celestial 
cotton mill with overseers omniscient and operatives an- 
gelic will all the complaints be just ones; and that by 


jumping the gun on the just complaints he has missed 


priceless opportunities to train the inevitable mill com- 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Carders Meeting in Greenville 
(Continued from Page 5) 


not say I am satisfied with at all. But I don’t think that 
is the fault of the system; I believe it is a fault in the 
make-up of the machines. I believe the one-process sys- 
tem is all right, but I think you have to have the proper 
number of machines and proper beating in the machine, 
etc, 

J. W. Godfrey, Overseer Carding, Gaffney Mfg. Co., 
Gaffney, S. C.: We feel this way about our one-process 
picking. We feel that on our machine we can set our 
beaters closer and get a better parallel. We feel that is 
why our stock is harder to card from our one-process 
pickers. 

Chairman: Why would it be harder to card fiber that 
has gone through a one-process picker? | 

Mr. Sullivan: We changed. We went from a 9-min- 
ute lap to 7, 42 blows per inch against 37. 


BEATS Per INCH 


Chairman: I would say that I agree with Mr. Sulli- 
van. That is the conclusion we have come to on ours, 
that the cotton is not as well opened, and that would cer- 
tainly make it harder to card. If you were to take your 
cotton direct from the bale, even though it did not need 
any cleaning, the straightening out of those fibers would 
certainly be much harder if you took it direct from the 
bale than if you took it from the finisher. That is the 
conclusion we came to, and we are going to give our one- 
process picker more opening; we are going to beat the 
cotton more and straighten it out. So I believe you will 


get better results with one-procéss picking if you have 


more hoppers before it. With the one-process picker 


from which we are getting good results we have seven 


hoppers now, where we had six before, and we are getting 
splendid results. We had ten beaters before and ten 
now. That would be my answer; that the stock is not as 
well prepared by the one-process picking as by two- 
process. 


Heavy Praces At ENpb or LAP © 


Now, to come to the question asked by Mr. Burden. 
How many of you are having heavy places at the end of 
the laps? (That is at the last end of the lap.) Are you 
having it? 

How many of you have made-over one-process pick- 
ers? (One.) Well, you’d better watch out; I tell you 
- that.. There is a chance for it, and it will happen on any 
made-over machine, and will happen on any machine, and 
they have not provided any way to eliminate it. I will 
show you where it comes in. It is very easy to get away 
from. You take a sheet of opened-up cotton; it is going 
in under your evener. The longer you wait before you 
start that machine, the heavier that place is going to be. 
Whenever you have this sheet of loose cotton going in 
under the eveners, the longer your machine stands there 
with the weight of the evener on it, the more that cotton 
will be compressed. If you knock off and stand there 
and look at it, you will notice that the evener belt will 
change from two and a half to three inches, because the 
cotton is being compressed. Then, when you start up, 
it takes a little time for the evener belt to get back to 
where it was. That is easy to get away from, if you will 
put a little spring brake on your clutch rod that runs up 
to the evener and set it so that when the machine knocks 
off this little brake will hold the rack to where it knocked 
off. You will get away from a large part of that. That 
will happen to any machine, whether it is one made over 
or not made over, but it is more likely to happen with a 
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made-over machine, because you have a denser sheet of 
cotton going in. 


Ortinc Corton 


Chairman: Let’s get down to the question of oiling 
cotton: “Do you spray your cotton with oil at any place? 
If so, what results do you know you are getting? (a) 
How do you test for the benefit of oil? (b) Can you 
find the oil at any of the following processes? If so, what 
method do you use? (c) What are the results that you 
know to look for when you start oil spraying?”’ 


Repuces Fry 

Mr. Hammond: ' We have been using it for six years. 
The first thing I had in mind was to keep the fly down, 
to keep a cleaner room. I have never made a test as to 
what it saved. From observation in that room I see 
quite a difference. I have been using it several years, as 
I said, and like it. I can not say that it makes the work 
run better, but it gives you a cleaner room, and you can 
see the effect of that on into the spinning department. 
Especially where you have long draft, you have less fly. 
Ordinarily I have been using about .3 of 1 per cent for 
the last six years. During that time we have stopped it, 
just to see the results, and not only I myself but the 
employees on the different operating machines will begin 
to notice and ask what is the matter with it. I use it 
from the standpoint of cleanliness. I don’t know that it 
adds anything to the breaking strength. I am not in 


position to say what amount of waste it will save. When 


we started up with oil, .3 of 1 per cent, we had to lighten 
up on our drawing, with general conditions as they had 
been before. From a cleaning standpoint I think it is a 
great help. I don’t know how much it would save, but | 
think the oil will take care of itself. 


LiGHTER Laps From Or_ep Cotton 

Mr. Huskey: We have been using oil about eight 
years. When we began to use it, we had to cut down at 
least a half pound on our lap, to bring our numbers right. 
I don’t know whether that was a saving of that much 
cotton or not, but we made our lap a half pound lighter. 
The result that we are getting is a clean room; our room 
is much cleaner since we have been using oil. I can not 
say that we are getting any better breaking strength, or 
any better results in the other rooms, but we have a 
cleaner room, a much better place in the card room to 
work, than we had when not using oil. 

G. H.Dunlap, Instructor, Clemson College, S. C.: I 
have here a report that Mr. Willis, of Clemson College, 
gave me which I should like to read: 

“In regard to oil spraying, from tests which I have 
conducted, the indications are that from .2 to .3 of 1 per 
cent is an advantage, in that it keeps down considerable 
dust and fly on cards and subsequent processes. Some 
manufacturers apparently have had trouble with the 
cards loading up when they added a very high percentage 
of oil. In order to overcome this difficulty, one manufac- 
turer is now developing the necessary equipment whereby 
any desired percentage of oil may be added to the cotton 
at the front of the card. This amount of oil is added at 
the point where the web is condensed to a sliver. 

“Another advantage in this arrangement is that fugi- 
tive dyestuff may be added at this point, by the use of 
oil or water. This should interest mills which are using 
different staples of cotton, as well as left- and right-hand 
twist, in that, by the addition of this fugitive dye, the 
amount of supervision necessary to keep these different 
staples separate is reduced. 

‘Another advantage in this new equipment is that it is 
claimed that certain dyestuffs fast to light and washing 
can be added with this oil at the front of the card. A 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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UP TO PROMISES 


F.P. YARNS LIVE 


OME kinds of yarns promise much that fails qualities—natural, bleached or dyed, in most of 
to materialize in performance. § Not so with the standard put-ups commonly used. § Let us 
F.P. cotton yarns. They always live up to prom- make recofnmendations, send prices and samples. 


ises, insofar as it is humanly possible to 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Merchants and Yarn Dyers. Also Manufacturers 
of Glazed Yarns and Machines for Dyeing and 
Bleaching Yarns in the Package Form, Cotton and 
Wool Raw Stock, Worsted Tops and Worsted Yarn 
on jackspools, also Machines for Soaking Silk. 
Main Office and Plant at Providence, R. 1. Branch 
Plants at Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, S. C., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. New York Rep., 40 Worth Street 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


COTTON YARNS AND CUSTOM YARN DYEING 


make them do so. Our offerings come from 
highly reputable manufacturers who take 
every precaution to assure standardized 
quality from one spinning to the next. § F. P. 
offerings include all popular counts and 
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Master Mechanics Consider Selection 


Testing Instruments for 


Average Mill 


of the Southern Textile Association, held in Char- 

lotte on May 12th, two reports were submitted by 
committees that have been studying the use of testing 
instruments for use in the average cotton mill. The re- 
ports of the committee were presented by John Fox, of 
the Duke Power Company, Charlotte, and dealt with in- 
struments needed for testing in the steam plants and 
also electrical instruments recommended for use by the 
-Master Mechanics. 


In presenting these reports Mr. Fox said: 


Mr. Fox: It is very evident that the other members 
of this committee left this report to be presented by me. 
‘Mr. Ligon wrote me he could not be here and sent the 
report. 

The committee met in Laurens and spent an entire 
evening discussing the matter, and this report has been 
prepared. Prior to reading it, | might say that I felt 
there might be another report on instruments for testing 
steam plants, and I wrote to one of the most prominent 
steam engineers in this locality, Robert H. Chapman, of 
Greenville, S. C., for his opinion as to the instruments 
‘necessary. In reply I had this letter from him which 
says in part: 

“Every fireman should know how much coal he shovels 
into the furnace. 
it? He should also know how much ash is contained in 
the coal. This should also be weighed. 

“He should know the draft in the furnace and last 
- pass of his boiler and learn to fire with the minimum re- 
quired for the most efficient operation. Draft gauges are 
frequently left off the installation. 


“Tf he is to fire as efficiently as possible, he must know 
how to control the air supplying oxygen to the coal. A 
CO2 recorder or indicator should therefore be in use. 
This should be checked frequently with a hand orsat. 


“To secure the best evaporation possible, he must know 
the amount of water evaporated into steam. This can be 
secured best by a steam-flow meter. Boiler meters are 
excellent instruments for measuring the steam evaporated 
and as an indicator of the air flow, which allows the fire- 
man to control the CO2. 

“In addition to the above instruments, thermometers 
should be installed. For instance, a steady increase in 
flue gas would indicate crumbled baffles or soot accum- 
ulations in the boiler. One on a superheated steam line 
would indicate scale in the tubes should the temperature 
drop. Records of the temperatures should be kept and 
compared from time to time. 

“The fact that records are kept on a power plant will 
do very little good unless these records are intelligently 
used and analyzed by the men in charge of the plant. 

“The instruments needed for this class of work are as 
follows: Coal scales, draft gauges, boiler meters or 


\ Tt the meeting of the Master Mechanics’ Division 


steam-flow meters and CO2 recorders, thermometers. 
“These instruments cost money but will pay for them- 
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How can he know without weighing . 


Selves in any plant generating above 300 boiler horse- 
power continuously.” | 
Report ELEctTricAL TESTING INSTRUMENTS | 

This report was prepared by W. J. Lignon, of Ander- 
son Cotton Mills, and said in part: 

In selecting a set of instruments for the testing of elec- 
trical apparatus in cotton mills, attention must first be 
paid to the object desired, or rather to the end to be 
attained in making the test. If a set were desired mainly 
for trouble shooting ,or detecting errors, there would be 
wanted something different from a set where, mainly, 
load values and power saving were the main objects. 

To take up the latter first, we are all, to be sure, very 
much interested in the item of saving power. 

Master mechanics, as a rule, are (or seem to be) more 
interested in saving money in operating costs. in their 
mills than any other set of overseers, as a rule; and any- 
thing they are shown that will help that cost will win 
their immediate attention. 

The mills throughout the South operate under various 
electrical conditions. Their service connections range 
from 2300 volts, 60 cycles, to 110 volts, both 2- and 3- 
phase, 40 and 60 cycles. It is therefore a very difficult 
matter to recommend one instrument, or one set of in- 
struments, to cover this range of conditions. 


Watt METERS 


If one is making a test of load conditions over a long 
or short period of time, there seems to be nothing to take 
the place of a good recording watt meter of the portable 
type. This recording watt meter should include within 
itself its own current and potential transformers in as 


high range as possible, so as to avoid the purchase of an 


amount of outside material that would have to be han- 
died extra, require the making of various connections, 
with a chance of error, and take up extra space. 


INDICATING VOLTMETER 


There would be required, in connection with the proper 
use of this outfit, an indicating voltmeter with as large 
range as possible, say 150/600 volts. 

A typical outfit for general testing in a cotton mill 
having a.voltage range from 2300 to 110 volts, and mo- 
tor range of from % to 450 H.P. (these are the exact 
conditions in an 85,000-spindle mill in this locality) 
would. be as follows: 

One portable polyphase indicating and recording watt- 
meter, spring drive, 2 speeds, 220/500 volts, 5 amperes. 

Two current transformers, from 20 to 1000 amperes 
primary /5 amperes sec. 

One potential transformer, 2200 volts primary, artio 
20/1. 

(Mr. Fox: I think this is an error. He says one; I 
think he means two potential transformers.) 

The above set would take care of all meters and feed- 
ers in this mill. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Georgia Manutacturers 
Annual Meeting 


annual convention on May 18th and 19th, the 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia 
devoted the major share of its program to a study of in- 
dustrial relations. 


At the business session, new officers were elected as fol- 
lows: | 

President, W. K. Moore, head of the Crown Cotton 
and Boylston Crown Mills, Dalton; vice-president, J. H. 


M EETING at Sea Island Beach for the thirty-fourth 


Cheatham, president of the Georgia Kincaid Mills, Grif- 


fin; treasurer, W. N. Banks, president Grantville Mills, 
Grantville; secretary, T. M. Forbes, Atlanta; traffic 
manager, C. T. Kilmore, Atlanta, and general counsel, 
HattonL ovejoy, LaGrange. Four new directors elected 
were Landon Thomas, president John P. King Mfg. Co., 
Augusta; H. O. Ball, treasurer Pepperton Mills, Jackson; 
Julian K. Morrison, president Southern Brighton Mills, 
Shannon, and W. R. Belden, general manager Clark 
Thread Co., Austell. 


In his address L. L. Jones, retiring president, declared 
that the New England mill, due to the wage differentials 
and freight rates, are enjoying an advantage over South- 
ern competitors: 


Although he said the NRA had provided the mills and 


their employees with “some splendid advantages,’ Mr. 
Jones found fault with the fact that “‘those things pro- 


hibited under the Anti-Trust Laws, and that were con- 


sidered particularly desirable and profitable and used as a 
bait to lure industry into confidently accepting the terms 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, have not been 
incorporated in the code, and we are not permitted to 
enjoy their benefits.” 


“If any interest has been neglected in the framing of 
the code,” he added, “it is the interest of the mills.” 


He condemned the processing and compensating taxes 
and declared that the elimination of both seems the “only 
solution for the protection of the mills.” 


In his reference to wage differentials under the code, 
Mr. Jones said: 


“From the statistics I have seen the difference in cost of 
living in the North above that in the South ranges from 
18 per cent to 32 per cent. The wage differential under 
‘the code, as you know, is only $1 per week or 8 1-3 per 
cent, when it is readily admitted that the advantage in 
living in the average Southern mill village alone amounts 
to considerably more than that per operative. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that this small wage differential does not 
permit of as high standard of living for the Northern mill 
employees as for those in the South. We have certain 


natural advantages in the South that should ever be kept | 


in the foreground, and we should never permit them to 
be sacrificed.” 


Georgia mills have just had an increase of 4.3 per cent 
in their compensation insurance rates. Stating that they 
are hopeful of getting this removed, Mr. Jones. pointed 
out that the American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany recently declared for last year a 20 per cent divi- 


view of the increased payroll rate per hour, the fewer 
man-hour exposures with the fatigue element involved, 
our rates should really be lower.” 


Mr. Jones objected to continuing differentials between 


the power rates of the northern and southern sections of 
Georgia. 


IMPORTANT TIME 


Concluding, he pointed out that the State Legislature 
meets again in January, 1935. “Now is a very important 


time,” he commented, “to see that we have the right men 


in office, and when they convene we should watch their 
operations and see that they are not misled, because there 
is no question but what we may count on a great deal of 
adverse legislation being proposed at the next session.” 
Another speaker was Thos. H. Quigley, chairman, State 
Cotton Textile Industrial Relations Board for Georgia 
and director of industrial education at the Georgia School 


of Technology, Atlanta. 


He pleaded with the industry to regard Section XVII 
of the Cotton Textile Code as an opportunity for “Amer- 
ican eyes to look -into American eyes.’ 


His address is published elsewhere in this issue. 


Illustrations of how Northern freight rates edge in on 
Southern rates were offered by C. T. Kilgore, traffic man- 
ager. 

At one point in a lengthy report Mr. Kilgore said: 

“Frequently I hear the statement to the effect that we 
are not concerned so much in freight rates or their rela- 
tion from mill points in Georgia to those from competing 


sections of the country to a common territory or section 
of the country.” 


FALL RIVER’S ADVANTAGE 


Perhaps it would be somewhat surprising and of inter- 
est to you to know that mills in New England today can 
purchase cotton in the Southwest, even the Mississippi 
Valley, and ship the manufactured product to destina- 
tions in such States as Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois at a 
much less total freight cost than can the mills located in 
Georgia. 


“For illustration, cotton moving from Dallas, Tex., to 


Atlanta and Fall River. Mass., and woven and the fabric 


shipped to Chicago, Ill, we find that Fall River’s total 
freight cost, using rail and water rates, is $1.26 per 100 © 
pounds against $1.57 from Atlanta.” 


“FarrRty REPRESENTATIVE” 


“When comparing the total freight cost to New York, 
the difference is much greater in favor of Fall River. The 
net results are 76 cents per 100 pounds when woven in 
Fall River as against $1.53'4 when woven in Atlanta. 
This illustration is fairly representative of all mill points 
in Georgia, being a charge up or down of only a few 
cents—and also fairly representative of the destination 
territory comprising the entire North. If ‘Jones is paying 
the freight’ he must be operating a cotton mill in the 


dend. “Our further contention is,” he said, “that in South.” 
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Anderson Urges 


Processing Tax Jute 


Congressmen for assistance to prevent the elimination 

of or a reduction in the compensating tax that has 
been levied by the Department of Agriculture on jute 
yarns and fabrics to protect the cotton farmers of the 
South and the processors of cotton in the competition of 
jute fabrics and yarns going into bags and twines, W. D. 
Anderson, president of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, has released the following statement to 
editors of Southern newspapers: 

“Jute is grown and jute burlap is largely manufactured 
in India with pauper labor in the fields and pauper labor 
in the mills, both the raw material and the manufactured 
burlap being produced under conditions as to living 
standards that are far below those we are seeking to 
maintain here in America on the farms and in our man- 
ufacturing establishments. 

“As a matter of fact, it would not be too much to ask 
for almost an embargo on jute and its products, and soon- 
er or later this question will have to be faced. 

“Cotton and its products have for a very long time 
been in sharp competition with jute and its products, and 
the least that should be accorded the cotton farmer of the 
South is that the consumption of his cotton should not be 
handicapped to a greater extent than warranted by gen- 
eral economic conditions and a proper regard for inter- 
national relations. 

“The imposition of the processing tax of enicciauiiiie 
$21 per bale on cotton was an emergency measure de- 
signed to benefit the cotton grower, but, unless there is 
also imposed, under the terms of the Agricultural Act, a 
compensating tax on all fibers that compete with cotton, 
then it is inevitable that all of the intended benefits of 
the processing tax will not accrue to the cotton farmer. 

“Experience indicates that in normal times, without 
considering the processing tax, a high price on cotton 
operates to reduce consumption and encourage substitu- 
tion of other fibers for cotton. 

‘The processing tax adds to the cost of cotton going 
into textiles and its imposition immediately brings cotton 
textiles into a greater consumption handicap where no 
compensating tax is levied on competing fibers. 

“It is probably true, that in considering competition 
with jute, the mind of the average layman thinks only of 
the bagging used for wrapping bales of cotton.. However, 
if it takes six yards of two-pound bagging to wrap a bale 
of cotton, then jute bagging would only account for the 
consumption of 156 million pounds of jute for the wrap- 
ping of a crop of 13 million bales of cotton. 
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| N connection with a request to Southern Senators and 


“As a matter of fact, for the five-year period 1926- 
1930, jute imports averaged 947 million pounds annually. 

“Tute’ s chief competition with cotton is in burlap used 
in the manufacture of sacks for mill feeds, dairy feeds, 
wheat, corn, oats, cottonseed meal, potatoes, peanuts, 
beans, rice, and many other agricultural products, and 
the articles into which they are processed for consump- 
tion. The fertilizer industry accounts for a large con- 
sumption of burlap in the bags into which it is packed. 
Many grocery products are packed in burlap bags. The 
upholstery trade and other industries consume large quan- 
tities of jute burlap. 


“In December, 1933, the Secretary of Agriculture, act- 
ing under the terms of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
promulgated a compensating tax of 2.9c per pound on 
jute fabric going into bags and on jute yarn going into 
certain types of twine. Naturally, the importers of jute 


and its products objected to this compensating tax, and it. 


is now reported that, encouraged by Senator Borah’s at- 


tack on the jute compensating tax, they are again pressing 


the Agricultural Department to either remove or reduce 
this tax. 


“Jute is not the only fiber that is in direct competition 
with cotton. 


“Paper has become a sharp competitor of cotton for 
the manufacture of many types of sacks such as those 
used in shipping cement, flour, sugar, etc. Paper also 
competes with cotton in the items of twine, gummed tape, 
paper toweling, napkins, and table cloths. For instance, 
it is stated that in 1931, 107 million pounds of paper 
towelling were used as against only 67 million pounds of 
cotton towelling. 


“The Secretary of Agriculture placed a compensating 
tax on paper going into certain types of bags, towels, 
gummed tapes, etc., although this compensating tax is 
being bitterly contested by the paper manufacturers. 


“Rayon and other like synthetic fibers have become 
tremendous competitors of cotton during the past few 


years. Every one is familiar with the tremendous growth | 


in the use of rayon fabrics for human wear ,and, substan- 
tially speaking, all this has displaced a like amount of 
cotton. 

“The growers and manufacturers of cotton have con- 
sistently urged that a compensating tax be levied on 
rayon and other synthetic fibers, but to date the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not promulgated any such tax. 

“The growth of cotton, its harvesting, ginning, and 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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YOU TOO snout HAVE THESE IMPROVEMENTS 


IN ONE PROCESS PICKING 


ECAUSE of a patented system of evening, 
laps made by H & B One Process Picking va 

less than 3/4 to 34 of an ounce from yard to said. 
resulting in an average productive efficiency of 
about 99 percent by actual manufacturing exper- 
ience. NOW our latest installations (one of which 
is illustrated) include additional improvements 
which make the total efficiency of the system still 
nearer 100 percent. | 


POSITIVE DRIVE ON DELIVERY EVENER 


This improvement, which is totally enclosed (there- 
fore the inner mechanism not being visible in the 
illustration) has been effected by the substitution 
of expansion pulleys in place of the regular type 
cones. This device provides a power- 
ful, positive drive that is absolutely 
free from belt slippage or breakage. 
The expansion pulleys used are a 
compact unit of the Reeves variable 
speed mechanism. 


Battery of H & B One 
Process Pickers Re- 
cently Installed in a 
Well Known New 


ONE PROCESS PICKER 


AUTOMATIC KNOCK-OFF AND 
MEASURING DEVICE... 


This device operates on the hunting tooth princi- 
ple, but measures more accurately than similar 
mechanisms now on the market. The leverage of 
the knock-off handle is such that almost no effort 
is required to start up the machine. All wearing 
seats and teeth are hardened to withstand long 
usage. Changes for any desired yardage are 
quickly made. 


Naturally you want the usual savings in power and 
labor and the usual increase in production that go 
with any type of one process picking. Why not 
specify H & B and get these extra advantages at 
the same time? Further information on request. 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 16! Devonshire Street 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 815 The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank Bldg. 


England Mill and simi- 
os lar to hundreds of 
m others we have made. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


W. A. McAbee has resigned as general overseer of 
carding at the Santee Mills, Orangeburg, 5. C. 


Preston Newell has resigned as superintendent of the 
Aponaug Mills, Kosciusko, Miss. | 


Ernest L. Holt has been promoted from shift foreman 
to general overseer of carding at the Santee Mills, Or- 
angeburg, S. C. 


D. S. Ball, formerly of Stony Point, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Monroe Mills Company, 
Monroe, N. C. 


Harold Mahon and Gene Hammond, both of Green- 
ville, S. C., have joined the sales force of the Schachner 


Belting Company, Charlotte. Both are well known in the 


trade. 


J. Wilson McArver has resigned as superintendent and 
manager of the Monroe Mills Company, Monroe, N. C., 
to become general superintendent of the Hawthorne and 
Hampshire Mills, Clover, S. C. 


D. H. Kennemur has accepted a position with the Ren- 
frew Bleachery at Travelers Rest, S.C. Mr. Kennemur 
completed the textile chemistry and dyeing course at 
Clemson Textile School in 1933. He has had some prac- 
tical experience with the Pacific Mills at Lyman, S. C. 


ENKA presents 


another innovation 


PRE-TREATED 
THROWING 
CONES penrectep 


We have perfected a pre-treated throwing cone suit- 
able particularly for making crepe yarns. This yarn 
is without any twist so that when the throwster 
starts his operations he does not have to do any 
untwisting before getting in his left-hand twist. 
Skein soaking, extracting, drying and winding are 
eliminated. 

The Enka pre-treating with a real gelatine throw- 
ing cream holds the twist. The throwing machinery 
runs steadier, loss of time in doffing is reduced and 
the operation is speeded up. 

The 100 denier, 40 filament, put up on 14% pound 
cones, tinted in two colors for right and reverse 
twist, is priced at 90¢ per pound for net weight 
of yarn. 


AMERICAN 


American Enka Corporation 
271 Church Street, New York - Enka, N.C. - Providence, R.I. 


ENKA 
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W. G. Hardy has. accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Aponaug Mills, Kosciusko, Miss. H. 
Crowder continues with this mill as assistant superin- — 
tendent. 


Kenneth A. Durham, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
appointed Southern agent for the Textile Banking Com- 
pany, New York. He has been associated with the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., in an official capac- 
ity in charge of their credits and is particularly well 
qualified for his new duties. He will make headquarters 
in Charlotte. 


Cox Joins Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


It has been announced by Floyd W. Jefferson, of the 
Iselin-Jefferson Company, 328 Broadway, New York, 
that James W. Cox, Jr., until recently president of the 
Sibley Manufacturing Company and the Enterprise Man- 


‘ ufacturing Company of Augusta, Ga., had become asso- 


ciated with the Iselin-Jefferson Company in an executive 
capacity. 

For eleven years previous to his connection as presi- 
dent of the Sibley and Enterprise Mills, the McCampbell 
& Co. properties in Georgia, Mr. Cox had headquarters in 
New York City as head of the firm of Cox & Fuller, spe- 
cializing in the development and merchandising of fabrics 


of all kinds as well as in general mill management and 


reorganization work. 


During this time, among other connections, Mr. Cox 
was for six years the Technical Consultant to the Na- 
tional Ass ociation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics; for 
eight years Consulting Technical Editor for the Textile 
World and other technical publications and served the 
textile division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers as secretary, vice-chairman and chairman. He 
is a graduate of Cornell University and the Lowell Tex- 
tile school. 


Mills To Curtail 25 Per Cent 


The cotton textile industry has been authorized by 
NRA to curtail production 25 per cent for 12 weeks 
begining June 4th on condition that the reduction be 
made without shutdowns of a week or more. 

The order, issued at the request of the industry, re- 
quired not only that the curtailment be done by cutting 
hours per day or days per week, but also that weekly re- 
ports showing the state of supply and demand be fur- 
nished. 

The rayon weaving industry, under the cotton code, 
was given a four-week curtailment on dress goods mills 
and an eight-week curtailment on staple goods. 

Complete exemption was given one-shift mills and 
provision was made for full-time work on government 
contracts, and a selected list of products: tire yarns or 
fabrics for rubber tires; tobacco cloths, woven cotton 
blankets; upholstery and draper fabrics, jacquard woven 
bedspreads; merino yarns; narrow fabrics; paper dryer 
felt; millinery foundation cloth. Machinery for spook- 
ing, reeling or skeining thread also is exempt. — 

The rayon curtailment was conditioned on continuance 
of a like curtailment of silk mills, under a separate code. 

The curtailment was authorized, officials said, because 
unsold stocks mounted from 250,330,000 yards on Feb- 
ruary 24th, to 332,362,000 yards on April 28th. Unfilled 
orders dropped from 1,137,384,000 to 756,037,000 while 
during March and April mills produced “larger quantities 
of cloth than during any similar period since the code 
went into effect.” 
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It was estimated that half time production or 40 hours 
a week against the 80 hours in two-shifts allowed by the 
code, would equal the prospective summer demand. 


North. N. C.-Va. Division Meets Saturday 


The Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will hold a meeting at the 
King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on Saturday 
morning, May 26th, beginning at 10 o’clock. Hon. Ro- 
ger W. Harrison, Mayor of Greensboro, will give a brief 
address of welcome to this textile group. 

There will be a talk on “Lubrication in Textile Plants,” 
by an authority on the subject. Another talk will deal 
with “Safety in Textile Plants,” this talk to be given by 


_E. G. Pagett, safety director for the North Carolina In- 


dustrial Commission. Both talks will be followed by 
short discussions. 

A discussion of carding, spinning and weaving will be 
led by Claude B. Williams, of Fieldale, Va. There will 
be a short discussion on hosiery mill problems and also 


one for master mechanics. Immediately following the 


meeting there will be a luncheon, this to be followed by a 
talk on “Some Effects of the NRA on Business,” by a 
prominent textile man. 

It is expected that this meeting will draw a large crowd 
of textile men. At this meeting plans will be discussed 
for increasing the membership of the organization and for 
making the work of the association more effective. 

N. C., secretary. 


OBITUARY | 
W. F. DAVIS 


Greenville, S. C-——-W. F. Davis, superintendent of 
Brandon Mill, and a resident of this.city for the past 25 
years, died in a local hospital at 7:45 o'clock Friday 
night. Mr. Davis suffered a heart attack late Friday 
afternoon and was rushed to the hospital where death 
came an hour later. 

Mr. Davis was born in Spartanburg County Septem- 
ber 9, 1879, a son of the late John and Martha Burnett 
Davis. When a young man Mr. Davis became interested 
in textile work and in 1909 became affiliated with the 
‘Brandon corporation. Since that time he has served con- 
tinuously at that plant, performing his duties with hon- 
esty and efficiency. ; 

Mr. Davis had long meen a member of the Brandon 
Baptist Church and for 34 years served as a member of 
the board of deacons. He also served as superintendent 


of the Sunday School for 15 years. Mr. Davis was a 


Mason and was a member of Brandon Lodge No. 279. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS 


Raleigh, N. C.—William D. Briggs, prominent textile 
man, died at his home here Tuesday night following a 
heart attack suffered earlier in the day. He was 52 years 
old. 

Mr. Briggs served many years as president of the 

Caraleigh Cotton Mills. He was active in the affairs of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Caro- 
lina and a former president of the organization. He was 
a textile graduate of N. C. State College. 
He is survived by his parents, Mr, and Mrs, John D. 
Briggs, of Raleigh; his widow ,three daughters, Misses 
Florence, Margaret and Evelyn Briggs; one brother, Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, dean of Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, New York, and one sister, Mrs. Marvin 
Scruggs, of Charlotte. 
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barrel of Gr-Gant replaces 


3 barrels of Sizing Compound 


ERE is the most efficient as well 

as economical and convenient siz- 

_ Ing assistant that will assure you 

cleaner looms and higher quality fab- eee 

ries. 

Being 100% pure, with no water or es 

inert vehicles, it goes further—1 barrel 
of Caro-Gant together with a small 
amount of tallow will replace 3 barrels 
of sizing compound. Here is the most 
uniform mixture of an adhesive colloid 

4 easily and quickly secured. 

The surprising effect- 

iveness of Caro - Gant 

will be demonstrated to 

you without obligating 

you in any way. Write 


' THE HART 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
1440 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 

N. Y. 
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BASED ON RESEARCH 


THE COTTON FABRIC 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


Cottons for Evening 


Cottons are making remarkable advances 


in the realm of evening fashions—they are 
found in gowns that may go to the most 
formal of affairs, and there are an even 
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Novelty Voile 


greater variety of interesting weave types 
than were seen during the past year. 


Voiles have come more importantly into 
the picture than heretofore, due to efforts 
in the past three years to revive style in- 
terest in this fabric. Each season finds 
them a little nearer the style goal, although 
the fact that they have been the “bread 
and butter” sheers in volume for so many 
years has been somewhat of a barrier to 
their progress. However, the prints have 
never been so strikingly individual in pat- 
tern and coloring as they are this year, and 
of course interest in voiles has been stimu- 
lated by the anti-creased processed types. 
New treatments which will give them new 
style impetus are usually discussed in con- 
nection with the future of voiles, but there 
does not yet seem to be any encouraging 
movement toward higher counts. 
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Spreading the Net 


Cotton nets are becoming exceedingly 
popular, appearing both in solid colors and 
in prints. The New York shops are not 


- agreed as to the best place to feature these 


—some believe their place is in the silk de- 
partment, others, in the net and lace de- 
partment, where women are accustomed to 
look for them, and still others feel that 
the best volume results may be obtained in 
the wash fabric section. Among the latter 
is B. Altman & Co., Fifth Ave., who have 
been having a special feature on nets— 
displaying them in a window and in a 
prominent part of the department. The 
leaning is strongly toward darks, navy 
leading and brown also registering, whether 


in plain or in prints which are very at- 


tractive especially in the large floral de- 


Although batiste has not been cited as a 
fashionable cotton this year, we find it 
mentioned often in reviews of summer col- 
lections, and reports from retail buyers in- 
dicate that it is already selling nicely by 
the yard. It is a fresh and cool fabric for 
summer use and when embroidered does 
not crush easily. It is among the leading 
cottons approved for summer wear, and is 
not restricted to high style, for one may 
find some excellent values in volume. 


There’s Always Organdie 


Organdie, naturally enough, continues to 
be a favorite for evening although it will 
be used for daytime dresses as well. We 
find a greater variety than ever of organ- 
dies for evening wear—plaided, striped, 
checked and floral printed, seersucker or- 
gandies, embroidered organdies, woven ver- 
sions, and some more elaborate that are 
touched with metal. They are offered in 
lovely colors and color combinations, some 


of the leaders being sunny yellows, tur- 


quoise, pale feminine blues, coral, dawn 
pink, orchid and, of course, white. Printed 


Unusual Treatment of Dots 


effects on crinkled grounds seem to be 
aruosing the most interest. 


A fashion which has come forward this 
season is that of the organdie coat for 
evening wear. These coats will appear not 


Pointed Crinkled Organdie 


only in company with gowns of organdie 
but also with other materials including lin- 
ens and silks. The coats are of simple 
swagger style, fingertip and three-quarter 


length favored. 


Not To Be Overlooked 


Since this is a season when washable 
coatings and pastels are so highly regarded, 
velveteens, which are being featured this 
year in these light colors, are gaining im- 
portant recognition and will be used for 
coats for daytime, sportswear and also 


Sheer Seersucker 


evening, over both light and dark dresses. 


In this fabric it is the colors which are so 


important and special care should be taken 
to make sure they are fast. 


Seersuckers, which have been active since 
the earliest showings, continue to be in 
strong demand. We found a very inter- 
esting collection of these at Lord & Tay- 
lor’s. The simpler patterns, for instance, 
a crossbarred check in white on dark 
grounds, also multicolored stripes of the 
shirting variety, are in such demand that 
it is difficult to keep them in stock. The 
matter of weight is found to be an import- 
ant factor this season—consumers are far 
more interested in the lighter qualities. 
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Lead SPEED and 


WITH 
Textile’s 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC BALL BEARING TENTER 


DRIVE CHAINS 
AUTOMATIC CLIPS. WH Latest Quick Dros 
Entirely independent of Rails Control and Fitted With Patented Hold 
Totally Enclosed Cut Spiral Driving Gears Back (If Desired) 

Two Heavy Cross Beams and Stands 


ENTERING END 


RAILS 
Parallel Rails Entire Length : Equipped with Patented Automatic Chain 
Patented Chain Whip Eliminator } Tightener 


Ball Bearing Mountings Used Thru Out Entire Machine 


Southern Office 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


New York Office 
50 Church St. 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing, Finishing 
and Sanforizing Textile Fabrics 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 


Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. | 


Giving the Public the Facts 


W commend the Selma Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Ala., for their wisdom 
in giving to the people of Birmingham the facts 
relative to the situation which forced them to 
close down their plant and throw about 450 peo- 
ple into idleness. 


They bought advertising space in the Birm- 
ingham Age Herald and made a frank and hon- 
est explanation of their position and actions. 


A self-appointed committee, consisting of a 
second class weaver, a roving carrier and a 
sweeper demanded that they be recognized as 
the spokesmen for all of the workers in the Selma 
Manufacturing Company and that no employee 
be hired or discharged without the consent of the 
committee. 


The Alabama Industrial Labor Board, in an 
effort to divert trouble, went to the Selma Man- 


ufacturing Company and held a meeting and in- 
vited the union committee to present any com- 


plaints or grievances, but they would present . 


nothing except a demand for recognition of. the 
self-appointed committee as the spokesman for 
all of the workers. 


When asked to show their authority the com- 
mittee finally presented a list of 250 names, all 
in the same handwriting, but the officials of the 
mill offered to accept the list and allow the com- 
mittee to represent 250 of the 450 employees 
but even then the committee refused to present 
any complaints. 


The-only demand which they did make was 


that their self-appointed committee be recog- 
nized as representing all of the employees. 
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The Selma Manufacturing Company was 
forced to close and the employees are losing 
$6,000 per week in much needed wages. 


From the advertisement of the Selma Manu- 
facturing Company in the Birmingham Age Her- 
ald we quote the following: 


Beginning some weeks ago, a committee 
claiming to represent all of the workers 
presented themselves to the superintendent 
and demanded recognition as a mill com- 
mittee representing all of the workers. 
They stated that they had been appointed 
by the president of some textile workers’ 
union, and presented a letter from some 
local union stating that 70% of the workers 
at the mill were members of that union. 


The management at no time denied the 
right of this committee to represent them- 
selves or any other workers whom they 
might in fact represent, and requested that 
a list of those whom they represented 
should be submitted, or that an election be 
held by all of the workers at the mill, con- 
ducted by an entirely disinterested party. 


The company announced that it would 
unconditionally agree that the so-called — 
committee represented themselves and a list 
of workers whose names were presented for 


the first time at the meeting, and said to 


contain about 250 names out of about 450 
employees. But this was not enough for the 
so-called committee, which was plainly de- 
termined not so much to present any griev- 
ances as to force some sort of recognition 
beyond their actual representative capacity. 


For this reason, although the Alabama 
Industrial Relations Board was earnest in 
its expression of desire to hear and decide 
grievances, and the company was ready to 
consider them, directly or through the aus- 
pices of the board, and to redress immedi- 
ately any actual grievances which might 
exist, this committee declined to proceed, | 
and the effort to avoid a discontinuance of 
operations was without result. 


The company will not resume operations 
unless it can do so with the assurance that 
the workers will be contented to go forward 
with their employment on the basis provid- 
ed by the Textile Code without threatening 
and calling strikes for insubstantial and 
imaginary grievances which have boiled 
themselves down to nothing more than an 
arbitrary demand for extending the author- 
ity of a so-called mill committee to workers 
who have no desire to be represented by 
them. The tragedy of this situation is that 


Pep 
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450 mill workers are thrown out of employ- 
ment by this sort of folly. 


We have confidence in the fair mindedness of 
the public and believe that it is always wise to 
place the true facts before them. 


Organized labor can not win favor with the 
public upon the basis of its present tactics, and 
we believe that it is rapidly digging its grave in 
the South. 

The position of the operators of the textile 
industry is sound and they need have no hesita- 
tion in placing their case before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion. 


The Darrow Report 


Ee HE recent report of Clarence Darrow and his 
National Recovery Review Board has raised 
a cloud of dust and patriotic American citizens 
know not on which side of the road to stand. 


The proverbial position of “between the devil 
and the deep sea”’ is nothing when compared to 
taking a stand with Clarence Darrow on the one 
side and Donald cepapar and Prof. Tugwell on 
the other. | 


- If we stood with eile group we would feel 
that we had lost our self respect. 

Fortunately we still have confidence in the 
sincerity of Gen. Hugh Johnson and will have 
to stand with him and fervently pray that some 
day he will seize a stout club and drive the Rich- 
bergs and Tugwells into the oblivion which they 
deserve. 


In a statement relative to the Darrow report 
General Johnson said: 


The purpose of this recommendation is not to bring 
about enforcement of the codes or of the anti-trust laws, 


but, in the language of the supplementary report, Kt 


inform the public as to the inherent difficulties” of the 
present economic order. Thus it is proposed to prove to 
the public that competition cannot be made “fair” by 
regulation and that it is necessary to establish industrial 
production “for use and not for profit.” 

Stripped of shadowy verbiage, this means that the 
choice of the American people is between Fascism and 
Communism, neither of which can be espoused by any- 
one who believes in our democratic institutions of self- 
government; nor can any public official who has taken an 
oath to defend the Constitution of the United States 
adopt or officially advocate such a program. 

When General Johnson said that the Darrow 
report was intended to prove to the public that 
competition can not be made “fair” and that 
there must be a new social order based upon 
“Production for use and not for profit” he 
pointed his finger in the direction we have long 
been pointing. 


Radical professors at the University of North 
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Carolina and otter in&titutions been for a 

number ‘of years working as members of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, for a new so- 
cial order based upon “production for use and 
not for profit.” 


They see in this recovery period a chance to 
accomplish their objective and to place all in- 
dustry where none will be allowed to make a 
profit. 


With that idea we believe that Clarence Dar- 
row, on one side, and Donald Richberg and Prof. 
Tugwell on the other, are in entire accord, but 
unfortunately for them but fortunate for the 
people of this country General Johnson, and we 
also believe President Roosevelt, will oppose — 
denying iniative and enterprise and reward for 
effort, to American citizens. 

The professors and other radicals believe that 
they are on the eve of success, but we believe 
that there will be a revolt before their beloved 
Russian system is established in America. 


Recovery In England 


W* quote the following interesting statement 
the Brookmire Service: 


In England, no efforts to force recovery through gov- 
ernmental stimulation along such lines as a huge program 
of public works construction have been made. Natural 
forces, such as the gradual readjustment of costs to sell- 
ing prices, have been allowed to operate without interfer- 
ence and have created an incentive to increase activity. 
facts are being cautiously lowered in the current budget 
in the belief that business will be benefited. Another 
lesson for us to learn from England’s experience is 
summed up in the words of the London Economist: 
“The rise in industrial profits shows that an expansion in 
production has once-more become worthwhile.” In the 
United States, the reforming extremists apparently do not 
realize that to allow relative freedom in making profits 
means to generate enterprise and thereby to increase em- 
ployment. 


Textile Education 


: 5 HE recent report of the Textile Foundation 


covering education in this country will doubt- 
less assist the schools in further increasing their 
service to the industry. The schools are expect- 
ed to devote more attention to specializing train- 
ing and revise their courses to make them more 
effective in training young men for textile work. 


The recommendations in the report have 
already been accepted by a committee which is 
studying textile education at the N. C. State 
Textile School and it is expected that the other 
schools will be prompt to take advantage of the 
facts brought out in the report. 
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7 MILL NEws ITEMS 


GriFFIn, Ga.—Work is well advanced on the erection 
of a one, two and three-story addition to the Highland 
Mills, in which approximately 400 looms are to be in- 
stalled, being transferred to the mills here from the New 
England mills. The addition will measure 105 by 240 
feet. 


CLirTON Force, Va.—A new mill is coming to Clifton 
Forge, a ribbon factory. The concern is the Harris Bros. 
Silk Company of Paterson, N. J., and will employ at the 
beginning between 60 and 75 workers, it is announced by 
Sam Sachs, president of the Clifton Forge Chamber of 
Commerce. Negotiations were completed after the City 
Council agreed to furnish water to the plant, which will 
be located at the Cliftondale Park, two miles east of 
town. Actual operations will start as soon as alterations 
can be made on the building. 


BristoL, TENN.—The Miller Thread Company, Inc., 
has recently purchased the plant of the Mutual Thread 
Company, Inc. This plant is modern in every respect 
and equipped to produce all types of sewing thread. D. 
T. Miller is president and treasurer and Jas. E. Williams, 
general manager of the new concern. The Southern, Mid- 
west and West Coast sales will be handled from the main 
office at Bristol, Tenn. Jas. E. Reynolds & Co., 40 
Worth street, New York City, will be the Eastern sales 
representatives. 


SAPAMINE KW. 


A new CIBA auxilliary product 
A notable advance in finishing 


Imparts the Silken Touch 


to Cotton, Rayon or Union 
Goods, besides making the col- 


_ors fast to hot water. 


It is absolutely clean and odor- 


less. Write for sample and 
| particulars. 
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Rocx C.—According to a survey which was 
made of the textile manufacturing industries here, one is 
curtailing some departments, while three are curtailing as 
a whole. 


The Arcade Cotton Mills are operating two 40-hour | 
shifts, with approximately 290 on the payroll, manufac- 
turing broadcloth, piques, poplin and prints. 


The Highland Park Manufacturing Company, broad- 
cloth, is operating two 40-hour shifts and has approxi- 
mately 280 operatives. 


The Rock Hill Printing & Fnishing Co. now has ap- 
proximately 1,000 operatives, the number having been 
1,100. However, it was recently abbreviated, with some 
departments curtailing. 


The Industrial Cotton Mills, with approximately 700 
operatives, under its present schedule operates every other 
week. Recently the present schedule was adopted, at- 
tributed to the slowing down in the demand for cloth. 
This plant manufactures denims. 

The Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mill, with about 200 opera- 
tives, manufacturing ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery, is 
operating regularly on two 40-hour shifts. 

The Cutter Manufacturing Company, denims, hickory 
stripes, pin checks, etc., with around 500 employees, is 
operating on a half- time schedule, or two shifts of 20 
hours each. 


The Wymajo Yarn Mill, idle last week, is operating 
this week, with its 150 to 160 operatives. 

The Aragon has about 325 operatives manufacturing 
broadcloth on two 40-hour shifts. 

The Victoria Cotton Mills, specialties, with approxi- 
mately 250 operatives, is operating two shifts of 40 hours 
each. | 


COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


NEW. YOR K 
CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED | 

MONTREAL, P.@., CANADA | 

Representing 

Society ot Chemical Industry in Baste, 


Vat Byes of the 
» iow Chemsircal Company, incorporated 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Security Overall Company, re- 
cently organized here by Milton H. Zauber, is now known 
as the Greensboro Overall Company. 

A. F. Harlin is vice-president of the new company; H. 
S. Falk is secretary; C. H. Williams and W. W. Harlin 
are listed as directors. Actual operations were commenc- 
ed this week, on Monday, the 14th, with about 50 people. 
It is contemplated to develop the business as rapidly as 
the demand for merchandise will justify. 


Buritncton, N. C.—A contract for an addition to the 
full-fashion department of the Standard Hosiery Mills at 
Alamance, with an investment in machinery and mate- 
rials of approximately 100,000, was negotiated recently. 
_ John Shoffner, president of the company, said it was 
hoped to install machinery by July Ist. 

Three new sections of the saw-tooth type of mill con- 
struction will be added to the rear of the present build- 
ing, enlarging the present structure by three-fifths. Eight 
modern machines will be installed. 

Mr. Shoffner stated that from 50 to 60 additional em- 
ployes will be required. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—The Dilling Mills Com- 
pany, one of the pioneers in the rayon and acetate indus- 
try in the South, has appointed Wilson & Bradbury, Inc., 
' as its sole selling agent. 

The office at 1450 Broadway, New York, from which 
the Dilling Mills Company has distributed its merchan- 
dise, will be continued under the direction of John Fox, 
Jr., as a branch of Wilson & Bradbury’s main office at 
83 Worth street. 

The mill has complete and modern equipment and spe- 
cializes in acetates, rayons, spun rayons, staple and nov- 
elty dress fabrics, selling exclusively to the converting 
trade. The officers are: A. G. Myers, president; J. B. 
Reeves, vice-president and general manager; and J. E. 
Garvin, superintendent. 


‘MonTGoMERY, ALA.—Montgomery may be selected as 
the location of a new cotton garment manufacturing plant 
employing from 300 to 500 young white women as work- 
ers, it was learned at the Chamber of Commerce. 

While negotiations between representatives of the man- 
ufacturing concern and the Chamber of Commerce have 
been going on for sometime, they have been kept i in strict 
confidence until now. 


Neither the name of the firm, nor the name of the 
place at which it is now located were revealed for publi- 
cation. 

Not only is it considered possible that a plant wlil be 
located in Montgomery, but in that case, two other sub- 
sidiary plants will be located in small towns nearby, prob- 
ably in Prattville and Wetumpka, it was learned. 


GREENWOOD, S, C.—President J. C. Self, of the Green- 
wood, Mathews and Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, has placed 
his signature to the contract to use a sufficient amount of 
electric power to be generated by the Buzzards’ Roost 
development to make the proposal an assured self liqui- 
dating project. According to the estimate the total cost 
of the Buzzards’ Roost hydro-electric project, including 
the land to be covered by the lake, will be $2,800,000. 
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The 
Cotton Price 
Outlook 


The Cotton Price Outlook is normally 
determined by WORLD SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND. 


Now it is complicated by GOVERN- 
MENTAL RESTRICTIONS. 

What do these factors indicate for the 
1934-35 SEASON? | 

Our current bulletin discusses these de- 
velopments fully. You may have a copy 
by requesting it on the coupon below. 


BROOKMIRE, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


BROOKMIRB, INC. 
651 Fifth Avenue, Dept. TNC-74 
New York City 


Please send me your special report on cotton prospects, 
ADDRESS 


Walls and ceilings finished with Sherwin- 
Williams Save-Lite Mill White increase 
working light 30% to 50%. This finish softly 
DIFFUSES every ray of light, NATURAL or 

ARTIFICIAL, to every portion of rooms. 
Better working light means less spollage— 
less loss—more profit. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Orrices, Charlotte, Philadelphia, Spartanburg, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Newark, N. J., Boston, Masse. | 


BALING PRESS| 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 


own. 
Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


323 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Options have been secured on 12,000 acres representing 
90 per.cent of the total area necessary. 


The foregoing contract is the result of a number of 
conferences between a committee representing the Green- 
wood Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Self and engineers 
representing the mills and the proposed hydro-electric de- 
velopment on the Saluda River. 


With the signed contract, Engineer Dan T. Durican 
has gone to Washington, and will present it to the Federal 
Power Commission and it is believed confidently by those 
in touch with the situation that the contract will remove 
any objection which may have stood in the way of the 
final approval of the building of the dam out of the addi- 
tional appropriation for PWA work which this Congress 
is expected to adopt before adjournment. 


JACKSONVILLE, ALA.— Settlement of differences among 


the bondholders and stockholders of the Profile Mills of 


Jacksonville will result in full-time operation of the plant, 
it was made known here. A new set of officers elected by 
the board of directors is in charge of the plant, but the 
company has not been changed, nor has there been any 
sale of stock, it was said. A portion of the plant was 
placed in operation Wednesday and the next day about 
300 persons were returned to work. The mill has been 
closed practically all the time since last September. 

Paul A. Redmond, who is an official of the Alabama 
Mills with headquarters in Birmingham, is the new presi- 
dent of the Profile Mills; Gordon M. Benedict is vice- 
president; H. V. Weaver, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, and J. B. Duval, treasurer. 
Greenleaf, chairman, Mr. Redmond and Mr. Benedict. 


“The bondholders and stockholders of the Profile Mills 
have composed the differences between themselves which 
led to the recent filing of a suit in the United States Court 
in Birmingham,” Mr. Redmond said. “The suit has been 
dismissed and the mill will now operate as fully as orders 
and conditions permit.” 


Anderson Urges Processing Tax On Jute 
(Continued from Page 12) 


distribution furnishes employment and a livelihood to 
many millions of people in the South. The manufacture 
of cotten into various textile products employs a tremen- 
dous amount of capital and furnishes work to a large 
number of men and women. This, however, is only the 
beginning of the number of people who earn their living 
in the distribution of cotton products. To count the total 
would be a difficult task since all those engaged in the 
dyeing, finishing, printing, and knitting of fabrics and 
those engaged in the manufacture of cotton clothing of all 
kinds and in the final distribution of these products to 
the consumer would have to be included. 


“T am sure you will agree that the subject is of suffi- 
cient general interest to enlist your sympathetic support 
and your vigorous treatment of the whole subject. 


‘We must not overlook the fact that during the five- 


year period which ended on July 31, 1933, America con- 
sumed less than 45 per cent of the total American cotton 
consumed in the world. The efforts of our Government 
and legislative action, like the Bankhead Bill, to limit the 
size of our crop, the purpose of which is to raise the price 
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of cotton, all tend to encourage the rest of the world to 
grow as much cotton as they can and to use as little of 
our cotton as possible. 


“Tn the face of such conditions, we must safeguard our 
domestic consumption of cotton, and, if it is at all possi- 
ble to do so, we ought to do whatever may be necessary, 
that is right and proper, to increase the domestic con- 
sumption of American-grown cotton.” 


Industrial Relations Under the Cotton Textile 
| Code 


(Continued from Page 6) 


mittees how to dispose of the inevitable unjust com- 
plaints. And this employer should also remember that 
when sometime in the future he may be charged, as it is 
entirely thinkable he may be, with denying to his em- 
ployees the right of collective bargaining, he will not 
have recorded in Washington over the signature of his 
own employees indisputable evidence to the contrary. 


And what if a large proportion of the complaints are 
trivial or absurdly unjust? ‘All the more evidence of the 
need of employer and employee sitting down and reason- 
ing together. And then, too, the more absurd the com- 
plaint the easier it is to convince the complainants’ repre- 
sentatives of the absurdity. Every such complaint is just 
one more opportunity for putting over a needed lesson in 
how employer and employee may see more nearly eye to 
eye. 


FuTURE SAFETY 


Of course there is nothing compulsory about the system © 
set up under the code. Then, too, the system can be 
circumvented by the employer who wishes to do so. Or 
compliance with the system can be by technically accept- 
able but spiritually meaningless gestures. But it is well 
for all of us to remember that no one is smart enough to 


see even a few years ahead to the labor storms that may 


assail us unless we here and now, in all good faith, use 
the means and opportunities at hand to encourage in our 
employees those attitudes and abilities that will be our 
future sheet anchors to windward. 


PROCEDURE 


All this implies that there must be certain fixed fair 
procedures in the operation of the industrial relations 
employees of this vast industry over a considerable period 
of time to become habituated to them and schooled in 
the handling of complaints under them. The State Board 
of Georgia has established such procedures based upon 
the intention of the code as the State Board understands | 
the code. The main points of this procedure, as shown 
in Forms 1 and 2, are readily understandable, and have - 
been distributed widely over the State, and only certain 
points will be touched upon here. In this State, at least, 
failure to follow this simple procedure has usually had 
untoward results and the State Board is more and more 
insistent that this procedure be followed to the letter so 
that the spirit of fairness which the letter implies may 
prevail. 


MetuHops oF CoNpUCTING MEETINGS 


Out of the experiences of the past year the impression 
is gained that whether or not the results of a mill com- 
mittee meeting impress employer and employee as fair, 
depends as much if not more upon the spirit prevailing 
in the meeting as upon the concrete results accomplished. 
The employee representative who thinks he is going to 
get the employer told, who tries to bask in his own im- 
portance, or who conceives it his special function to crack 
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down on the employer; the employer who tries to pick 
childish flaws in the employees’ complaint, who tries to 
maneuver the employee representatives into compromis- 
ing admissions, who expects to see all the employees’ 
cards without showing any of his own, cannot make a 
success of the mill committee system. 


The mill committee can arrive precisely nowhere when 
the employee representatives and the employer represen- 
tatives lack confidence in the intelligence and fairness of 
each other when each are in possession of all the facts. 

Indeed, the first concern of representatives of the em- 
ployer and the employees should be to discover the facts 
and then admit them bisoed favorable or unfavorable, as 
the facts may be. 


In any such meeting, where the employer like Mac- 
Gregor, sits, is always the head of the table. And the 
head of the table almost always sets the pattern of con- 
duct for the rest. 


Whether or not the employer and employee should in- 


troduce witnesses, whether or not the complainants should. 


appear at the meeting, should largely be determined by 
whether or not the presence of these people (1) will put 
the committee in possession of additional facts, or (2) 
shed a new light on old facts, or (3) make all represen- 
tatives feel that they are dealing and are being dealt with 
fairly. 


It is well in the meeting ‘to write down all the facts 
about the controversy to which all members of the com- 
mittee agree. 
get one fact stated in such a way that all can subscribe to 
it. Then proceed to the statement of the next pertinent 


fact and so on until the entire committee has reached 


agreement on as many points as possible. 


_.. And then maybe, as often happens in human affairs, it 
will suddenly be discovered that there are left no conten- 
tions on which to differ. 

But let us grant that there still may be left, even after 
many facts have been agreed to, differing contentions as 
to the controversy. It is suggested that these differing 
contentions be set down on paper and stated as carefully 
as the facts were stated, so that all members will not only 
have their own contentions correctly stated but will thor- 
oughly understand the differing contentions of the other 
members. 


It may be necessary to try several times to. 
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Maybe here again, after getting all the contentions 
carefully stated, a little change here and a little change 
there will remove all the remaining differences and the 
controversy is settled in a manner doubtless far fairer 
than any court, or any judge or any State or National 
Board could ever settle it. 

Furthermore, by such a settlement of a ‘peiliomnes 
there has been built up in the minds of the employees a 
psychology of confidence in the employer and in the 
ability of both to settle their troubles at home. 


KEEPING CONTROVERSIES AT HOME 


It is therefore most earnestly suggested that employer 
and employees keep and settle their complaints at home, 


within their own mill committees, without recourse to an 


outside agency. This will mean mutual give and take, 
and above all the spirit of tolerant good will that greases 
the axle of the world; remembering at all times that it is 
the big man who knows how to win by losing. 


APPEALING TO THE STATE BOARD 


But. maybe the members of the mill committee feel 
that they cannot agree upon a settlement of the difficulty 
and that they must appeal to the State Board to bring 
them into agreement. Now, gentlemen, as you yourselves 
expect to obtain mercy, show a bit of it to the poor State 
Board. Remember that the board is composed of three 
unfortunates, who as a bit of public service, or more 
probably for their sins, are doing their stretch as mem- 
bers thereof. 


Anyway, if it is necessary to appeal to the State 
Board, there should be submitted, with the appeal and 
signed by all members of the mill committee, a complete 
statement of the facts upon which all members agree 
and of the contentions upon which all members do not 
agree. This joint statement will therefore give the State 
Board the facts in the matter and all the contentions 
that each side not only has advanced but which each 
side thereby acknowledges it has considered. 

And now a last request: even though the employer 
members may not wish the matter to be appealed to 
the State Board and the appeal is the idea of the em- 
ployee members only, the State Board asks you to help 
them with this point statement of facts and contentions 
to the end that the State Board may speedily assist you 
and your employees to see eye to eye. 
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Cotton Spinning Rate Higher 


Washington.—The cotton spinning industry was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have operated during 
April at 104.5 per cent of capacity on a single shift basis, 


compared with 102.9 per cent in March and 95.7 per cent 


in April last year. 

Active spindle hours for April totalled 7,260,010,234, 
or an average of 234 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 7,720,217,745 and 249 in March and 6,569,- 
136,738 and 212 in April last year. 


Carders Meeting in Greenville 
: (Continued from Page 8) 


company interested in this new process claims that defi- 
nite announcements probably will be made within the 
nevt four to six months.”’ 

Chairman: 
far is that it helps considerably in holding down the dust 
in your plant. Have you tested in any way to try to 
find other advantages for oil, other than that it is a good 
dust-down? 

Mr. Sullivan: We use oil, and like it, first, because it 
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keeps the dust down. Another reason is that when we 
put in oil we think we take out some cotton. We light- 
ened up a little better than two pounds on our lap when 
we put in oil. It makes working conditions, as has al- 
ready been said, a great deal better. If we get out of 
oil and do not run it on one machine for two or three 
days, our boss spinner can tell it. The numbers begin to 
jump. I can not tell any difference in breaking strength, 
except when it goes to the spinning room it lightens up a 
little bit. This question has been asked from the weaving 
standpoint: Is the shedding greater or less in the weave 


.room with oil? Some say it is more. I don’t know about 


that. We have some shedding; we don’t know whether | 
it is from oil or not. Of course, we all have some. We 
are on a pretty low-grade cotton, and that will cause 
shedding. 

Mr. Dunlap: I assisted in conducting one oil test in 
the laboratory, and one thing was noticeable to me. I 
had to wind the skeins to break this yarn. On that roll 
you could tell the yarn that had been oiled. The threads 
were straighter; the twist was set in the yarn better. 
The twist looked to have been set more evenly in the 
yarn that had been oiled; it looked more even, more uni- 
form. 

Chairman: Mr. Sullivan brought out a point. Do 
you notice any more fly in your weave room? Do you, 
Mr. Hammond? | 

Mr. Hammond: No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Corn: Do those of you who are using oil have 
your card room humidified? 

Mr. Hammond: Mine is. 

Chairman:: I think that oil spraying is like some of 
the other new developments that are coming along. We 
have to be able, or should be able, to place our results on 
something definite. About the only thing I can get from 
the discussion this morning is that everybody that puts 
in oil says right off that it makes the room cleaner. Other 
than that, could I expect to look anywhere for any re- 
sults? | 

Robert K. Eaton, Professor of Carding and Spinning, 
Clemson College, S. C.: I didn’t help Mr. Willis and 
Mr. Dunlap when they made that test, but after their oil 
test was over Mr. Willis and I had more or less conversa- 
tion about it, and we wondered whether, since those skeins. 
in winding remained so straight and did not tend to kink 
after being taken from the roll when making the break- 
ing test, we wondered whether the use of oil could not be 
recommended for filling yarns, even if not for warp yarns, 
whether the oil would not set the twist to such an extent 
that it would help in the filling. We did not have enough 
of the filling to make a weaving test, but we wondered 
whether the mills would find the use of oil an advantage 
in the filling. 

on Amount or Ort Usep 


Chairman: What limits the amount of oil? 
Mr. Sullivan: The cards. ‘Thev fill up. 
Chairman: What is vour limit, Mr. Hammond? You 


Sav vou went up to .45 of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Hammond: That is the way it shows up, Mr. 
Corn. If vou run two hours, and the cards look as thev 
have run four without stripping, then you have too much 
oil. If after running for a time vour cards look as if 
vou have been running twice that long, then you have too 


much oil. | 


Chairman: 
dare go higher? 

Mr. Glenn: I think too much oil would gum up on 
vour gear box and tend to cut down the efficiency of your 
cleaners. 

Mr. Cobb: If you go very materially higher, would it 
affect the draft? 


If your cards would take it, would you 
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Mr. Hammond: You would have to go a good deal 
higher. I don’t think even at .5 of 1 per cent it would 
affect the draft. 

Mr. Corn: I believe in a few years from now we may 
be using considerably more oil than we are now. We 
have been experimenting with oil for years, and our re- 
sults have been right in line with what you have said this 
morning. So far as we can see, the results are that we 
_ do have a little cleaner room. So far as the breaking 
strength is concerned, we see no difference. I think the 
principle of oiling stock is all right, if we can get it ap- 
plied as it should be and get it through our cards. That 
is the problem. I don’t doubt that in a few years from 
now we shail all be using 1 or 1.5 or maybe 2 per cent of 
oil. What the results are going to be, of course, we do 
not know yet, but that is the way it looks to me. I be- 
lieve if we could do it we would not have much trouble 
with what you are talking about, with the cards in draft- 
ing. There are probably a good number of our fibers 
broken in drafting. It would offset that. We would get, 
I think, smoother yarn if we used more oil. With the 
low percentage we are using, I doubt if we can expect to 
get any results other than keeping down the dust. 

Mr. Huskey: ‘There is one thing that has not been 
brought out here today. That is, before we began to use 
oil our room had considerable fly waste. Of course, the 
humidifiers kept it going. A lot of that got in the work, 
in the speeder ends. We get very little work back from 
the spinning room now on fly waste. I understand, as it 
goes on into the weave room, it caused little break-outs, 


things like that. Those things have been reduced in our > 


room. A carder visited me not long ago who did not use 
oil, and he asked me: “How is it you have no black 
waste in our roving?” He left me and walked up and 


down by the frame, looking. I asked him if he used oil, 


and he said no. 
Grinpinc CARDS 


Chairman: Oil will not do it all, but it will help. 

Let’s take up Question No. 5, as to cards: It reads: 
“Tell us something new about your cards.” 

Is anyone now grinding his cards with the doffer run- 
ning as it ordinarily runs? Or do you speed your doffer 
up when you grind? 

Mr. Sullivan: We speed them up. 

Mr. Cobb: We speed ours. | 

Mr. Huskey: We run ours slow, just as we run the 
cards. 


Mr. Frye: The old way. 

Chairman: Mr. Huskey, why do you run yours slow? 

Mr. Huskey: Well, we started that way, and we like 
it. We get good results. We have been doing it that 
way nine years. 

Mr. Iler: Generally speaking, grinding operations pro- 
duce better results if the work itself is turned at a very 
low speed and the grinding wheel at a much higher rate. 
That even holds good on rubber rolls. We have to grind 
a lot of rubber rolls in our plant. We have tried it both 


ways and always go back to turning the work slow and | 


the grinding wheel fast. We get much better service that 
way. 

Chairman: Of course, most of us are doing it the way 
we did it 40 years ago, just because we don’t know any 


better. I think Mr. Tler’s suggestion is good. 


Mr. Huskey:: Does the doffer need as much grinding 
as the cylinder? | 


Chairman: Mr. Edwards, what do you say? 

J. O. Edwards, Gossett Machine Works, Gastonia, N. 
C.: The doffer has to be ground as much as the cylin- 
der.. While it does not run as fast as the cylinder, yet it 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Curtailment Inevitable, 
Marchant Says 


Greenville, S$. C.—Curtailment of 
output by cotton mills of the nation 
is now inevitable, because goods are 
being manufactured far faster than 
they are being sold, T. M. Marchant, 
former president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
said. “Manufacturing costs have been 


advanced so high that the consumer 
simply will not pay them,” Mr. Mar- 
chant said. “The processing tax and 
other factors have greatly increased 
the costs of manufacturing cotton 
goods and as a result mills are mak- 
ing them far faster than they are sell- 
ing them. The result is that all mills 
are piling up goods in their ware- 
houses. 


“I see nothing to do but to curtail. 
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Just how much depends on how dras- 
tic the curtailment must be to regu- 
late production according to sales of 
goods.” Other mill men also ex- 
pressed a similar view, saying that in 
their opinions mills could not con- 
tinue to pile up goods as they have 


- been doing for the last few months. 


S. C. Assn. Likely To 
Meeting in Spartanburg 


Greenville, S. C.— Spartanburg 
“probably” will get the South Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting. And June 26th 
has been tentatively set as the meet- 
ing date, President S. M. Beattie 
made known. 


Virtually every mill in the State is 
represented in the Association and 
attendance of several hundred is pre- 
dicted. No outside speakers are 
planned so far as now known, as the 
meeting will largely be a one-day 
business session, with members parti-. 
cipating in the general discussion. 


Rayon Hearings 
In New York Monday 


Washington. — Hearings in the 
cases of ten large rayon manufactur- 
ing companies charged with forming 
a price-fixing monopoly, will start in 
New York next Monday, the Federal 
Trade Commission announced. 

The hearings were to have started 
here but were postponed by agree- 
ment of opposing counsel. 


Although the trade commission 
would not comment, it was said the 
companies were attempting to reach 
an agreement satisfactory to the com- 
mission. | 

Arcadia Mills, Allentown, Pa., 
meantime, filed an intervening peti- 
tion reserving the right to argue a 
consent decree if the commission is- 
sues one. 
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Carders Meeting in Greenville 
(Continued from Page 25) 


has the same operation. It has to take that cotton off 
the cylinder. 
Member: It never gets as dull as the cylinder does. 
W. W. Becknell, Carder, Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga.: It does not get as rough as the cylin- 
der. | 


WHEN Carps GROUND PROPERLY 


Mr. Clark: One thing that we ought to get away 
from, I think, is guessing whether cards are ground right 
or not. I ground cards for two years in a mill, and I 
thought I was pretty good at telling whether they were 
ground right, but I could not see up under that wire. In 
the last few years there have been developed magnified 
photographs. It seems to me that at a very small cost 
a mill could take photographs from time to time and 
develop them and see if the cards are ground right. Most 
of us, I Suppose, think we can tell by feeling with our 
fingers, but it is comparatively inexpensive to take mag- 
nified photographs of that wire and have them developed 
and see what the wire is like. They use such photographs 
in other places, to test fabrics, etc. 


Mr. Cobb: What is the method that people use today 
_in grinding to tell whether they are grinding right or not, 
whether it is too much at one end or not? We came to 
grief in our plant. You know you used to see the carder 
put his ear down over it and listen to it. Well, our 
grinder got hard of hearing. : 


Mr. Dixon: In needle-point grinders, we find in our 
travels that a good many men do not even know the 
shape of the tooth and what the shape should be when it 
is ground. We got some magnifying glasses to use for 
seeing the points of these wires. Recently I ordered one 
of those glasses with an electric light attached. | 


WHEN ArE Carps SHARP 


Chairman: To get back to Mr. Cobb’s question, how 
do you determine when you have your cards sharp? 

_ I expect I can answer for most of you, if you will not 
answer for yourselves. You just have a certain number 
of hours to grind, and after you grind them that length 
of time you quit. 

Mr. Clark: ‘They also grind them the same number 
of hours whether the cards are dull or sharp. 


Mr. Hammond: Don’t you find you can set it by 
sound as well as by a level? Of course, if a man gets 
hard of hearing, you have to take him off. 


If you feel a point that has been ground with your 
finger, and feel one just behind, you can tell whether it 
has a keen point or not. 


Chairman: If I were grinding cards and had to set 
them, I think I would set them by ear. I would rather 
risk my ear than try to set it to a gauge. 

Chairman; Continuous stripper? 


Mr. Cobb: I am using a duplex stripper. I bought 
the card with it on there, and like it very much. The 
strips that you get off the card are much lower grade; 
you have to have a different place for them; but you get 
a cleaner web, and it is much easier on your cards in 
grinding, because you take out a lot of imperfections 
that go through the cards otherwise. I have it on only 
ee of my cards, but would like to have it on all of 

em. 

Chairman: How many of you use a continuous strip- 
pe on your cards—continuous stripper above the licker- 
in 


Mr. Sullivan: What would the difference be if your 
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doffer were making ten turns and you cut it down to, say, 
four turns? What would be the difference in the carding, 
would it be better or worse? 


Mr. Frye: The carding would be lots better. 
Mr. Edwards: It would make a better web. | 
Mr. Clark: That would be light carding, wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Hammond: It will not be as clean. 

Chairman: What do you say it will do, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sullivan: It is rather a new question tome. He 
claims you would get a little rolling; it would stay in 
the card too long. 

Chairman: Well, you are getting back to the old, old 
question that has been discussed for years and years, 
whether it is better to card fast and light or slow and 
heavy. 

Mr. Sullivan: We aie tried it down to six turns. 
The results down to about six turns are mighty good. 

Mr. Corn: In other words, you think there is a 
breaking point there beyond which you could not go? 

Mr. Sullivan: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Clark: Did Mr. Hammond mean it has more 


neps? 
Mr. Hammond: I mean it has more trash in it. 
Chairman: If you just cut down the doffer and let the 


production go where it will, will it be cleaner? 
Mr. Clark: Draft the same? 
Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Clark: It would be cleaner. 
Mr. Hammond: Yes. 


EVENNESS OF ROVING : 

Chairman: Let’s take up the last question: “What 
method do you use for determining the evenness of your 
roving?”’ Have you any system other than the ordinary 
way of stretching it over a blackboard, looking at it, and 
using your own judgment as to whether it is better or 
worse? Are you still doing it that way? I am, but I 
hoped some of the rest of you could tell me a better way 


to do it. Are any of you using any sliver or roving test- 
ing machines? 
Mr. Glenn: We have a roving testing machine but 


don’t use it as we should. We don’t use the machine a 
great deal. 

Mr. Dunlap: I have done a great deal of that work 
for the mills, testing roving, and I have to say that in 
nine out of ten cases it takes three times the required 
weight. I have had plenty of roving that I could not put 
enough weights on there to give any results; I just had 
to tell them the twist: was high. I could put only 370 
grams on that tester. 

Mr. Glenn: If you put on, as you say, two or three 
times the weight, you can get a fairly good chart. 
Whether you get the results the machine is suppoted to 
give, I don’t know. 

Chairman: Does that indicate something wrong? 

Mr. Glenn: It is supposed to indicate too much twist, 
I think. We try sometimes to take enough twist out of 
the roving to give us a good chart, and when we do the 
spinner sets up a howl. We know that twist will strength- 
en the roving. 

Chairman: The point is, does it help? 

Mr. Glenn: I think it would if you were to start back 
at the beginning, get the mixing right, get the draft right, 
and soon. But it would not pay you. 

Mr. Corn: Doesn’t it? 


Mr. Glenn: Not unless you were making very fine 


cloth, for which you could get an exorbitant price. It 
would not pay us, on the stuff we are making. 

Mr. Huskey: We have tested at the slubber and in- 
-termediates with the machine he is talking about, and 
they could not get results from this machine. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


‘Wellinston, Sears Company 


New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., 


Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIO Ex Port 
MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THOMAS New YORK 


| 


Meet the New Day 


of business recovery with new 
methods, new equipment. Progress in traveler design has 
continued, despite the depression. Bring your spinning up- 


r. the recently de- 
new standard for spin- 
FREE. 


to-date with the Victor Circle-D Travele 
veloped design that sets an entirely 
ning efficiency. We'll send a trial supply 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


137 So. Marietta St. 
Gastonia, N, C. 
Tel.—247 


1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Hemiock 27438 
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CoTTON Goops 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued slow 
during the week. There was a slight improvement in 
demand at the end of the week, but no sustained buying 
developed. Sales were generally only in small lots and 
prices showed weakness in both finished and unfinished 
lines.. Some announcemént for a 25 per cent curtailment 
by all cotton mills is expected within a few days. In the 
meanwhile curtailment by individual mills is increasing. 
Shipments on past orders are declining and stocks are 
increasing, 

Many declines in. prices have occurred without formal 
announcement. Print cloths are down ¥-cent a yard and 
denims and chambrays are from ™% to 34-cent a yard 
under recent quotations. Brown sheetings are inactive 
and weak and bleached domestics have become very quiet. 
Towels are selling slowly. Percales have been quiet al- 
though prices are down another %-cent under May Ist 
levels. Many merchandise managers for retail stores 
have given orders for a cessation of buying until present 
hesitancies disappear and until prices in primary chan- 
nels become firmer. Wash fabric converters have been . 
cleaning up season end lots of styled goods and staple 
lines at concessions, 

Trading in fine goods was somewhat restricted, and 
there were occasional instances where further price weak- 
ness had developed. The combed lawns were said to 
have moved in fair volume, albeit at lower prices, and it 
was said that this trading, while carrying down values 
generally, had at least the virtue of eliminating the bulk 
of excess stocks which had been pressing on the market. 
Other cloths were still quiet, with little change in prices. 
Occasional checking was noticed on several types of fall 
fancies, of which a considerable number consisted of 
print cloth yarn goods in various adaptations. Buyers 
were said to have taken a wider variety of strike-offs than 
had been thought. likely earlier in the season, and despite 
vague reports as to diminishing retail trade. | 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 6% 
“Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 1% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 814 
Brown sheetings, stnadard 10 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18% 
Denims 15% 


Dress ginghams 
Staple ginghams | 
Standard prints | 


: 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO.. INc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK | 
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YARN MARKET 


ti 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Although there was no increase in 
yarn sales last week, the market appeared more settled. 
Prices were steadier and on the business done, prices 
showed a half cent advance in many instances. The bet- 
ter tone was apparently a result of a firmer attitude on 
the part of the spinners and their decision to curtail 
rather than to continue to sell yarns at less than the cost 
of production. Curtailment has increased among both 
carded and combed yarn mills and a further reduction in 
working time appears imminent. Leading spinners think 
that reduced.output is essential until buying is again bet- 
ter and point out that it will be very unwise to continue 
to pile up stocks under present conditions. 


Commission merchants report that new volume luring 


the last week shows a slight drop from the previous week 
and most that new poundage has been gradually declining 
during the month to date. Specifications on running con- 
tracts are not as good as the beginning of the month. A 
slightly better demand for small’to medium size quanti- 
ties of coarse count weaving yarns developed late last 
week, going mainly to braiders, but this is not expanding. 

There has been a freer movement in combed yarns at 
low prices. One group here reports having sold a large 
poundage during the last week but at “poor prices.’”’ De- 
liveries varied from prompt for single combed going to 
up-State underwear plants to July, August, September 
shipments in several weaving sales. 

Sales statistics on carded yarn for the week ended 
May 5th showed a considerable improvement. Aggregate 
poundage sold amounted to 3,975,629 pounds, of which 
mills sold direct 2,079,453 pounds and selling agents 1,- 
896,176 pounds. Colored yarn sales showed a decrease 
with 204,860 pounds, of which mills moved 107,210 
pounds and agents 97,650 pounds. 

Spinners’ representatives regard present. prices as too 
low to reflect adequately the cost of producing yarn, and 
some predict that such cost will be higher before next 
fall, as cones, paper, cases, cartons and many other yarn 
mill items. are gradually becoming more expensive. 

Southern Single Warps 


16s 28% -. Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
360, 
Southern Two- -Ply Chain 
8s 26%- ‘Carpet Yarns 
10s 27 - Tinged carpet, 8s, 
12s 27% - and 4-ply 23% -__ 
16s 28% - Colored stripes, 8s, 3 
208 29% - and 4-ply 25% 
Southern Single Skeins Ss. 2, 3 and 4-ply___.22 - 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply- 
12s 27%- 16s, 
16s 28 - 30s, 2-ply 
20s 29 %- $60, 3-ply 
32% Southern Frame Cones 
: 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins l4s 27% 
8s 26%- __- 28 
l6s 28% a 31 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the | 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


iF iTS PAPER | 
Send Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


123 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
SPECIAL FINISHES .. 
_FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES .. 


Specializing 
in 
MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 


Southern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 
TERRACE APTS. ANDERSON, &, C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of ber bce dg service, equipment, 


parts of materials, and believe ms guide will 


subscribers. 


‘Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 


J. Sou. 
7th 8t., 
Ligon, Greenville, 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8t., 
New York “nag Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., ine. Providence, 


mR: £ Sou. Office, Independence 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. Sou. Reps., 


Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 


Atianta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, Tex.; R. E. Buck, Jr. 216 
Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.;: Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice- Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 
Geo. B. Snow, ee Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William erkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Pres.; Emile 
LeClaire, A. P. Robert, Atlanta Office; 
Ww. W. Greer, P. O. Box 336, Greenville, 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 W. 80th St., 
Chicago, Ill. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymeser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Stever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; a 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto Bt., Spartanburg, 8. 


c.; R. D. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
Ga 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 


reenville, 8. C.;: Willlam J. Moore, 
Blide., Greenville, C.; Beiton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Fa.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 8. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, lll. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bide. 
Charlotte. N. C 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

mpbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
cute ork City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, WN. C3 A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. 

iba Co., los, Greenwich an orton 
i New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. ' Ast. Sou. 
Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
Charlotte, N. C.; Knowles, 

$93 Sprin 8. P. O. Box 466, 
points. 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Batter) 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 

Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Reps., 


prove of real value to our 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 301 S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte, N. Cc. & SB. Alexander; Mer, 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., B. Humphries, P. Box 
843, Greenville, 8. Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
Q. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Ce., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, 1018 Boule- 
vard, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 8t., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M.. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., tnc., E. 1., 
Wilmington, Del. John Dabbs, Mer.; 
Asst. Mer.; E. P. David- 
Asst. er.-Technical. Sou. Ware- 
2s, 302 St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green, H. 'B. Constable, W. 


R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 


W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, 
John lL. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Provident Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt.; Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 
S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
J. A. Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Durant Mfg. Co., 1923 N. Buffum 8t., 
Milwaukee, ‘is. Sales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1616 Bryan St., Dallas, Tex.; J. B. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortga A Guarantee 
Bidg., Atlanta, J. Taylor, %839 
Bloom §St., Baltimore, Md.; H. N. Mont- 
408 23rd St. N., Birmingham, 
. EB. Kinney, 314 Pan American 
Bldg.. New Orleans, La. 


Eaton, Paul 218 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineering Sales Co., 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline- — Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Johnston Bldg., 


601 Bullders 


Sou. Reps., Fla., Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co. olunteer At- 
lanta, Ga.; N. Va.—E Gil- 

1000 W. St.. Charlotte, 


liarn, 
N. C. 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire 8t., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. Cc. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 
Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. 


Rep., Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave.,: 


New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B 
A. Stigen, Mgr. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga., BE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Char- 


lotte, N. C., B. P. Coles, Mer. ; Dallas, 
Blaisdell, Dist. M ; Houston, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, W. O’ ara, Mers. ; 


City, Okla. D, Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Me; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer. ouisville, 
Ky., EB .B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barkadale, Mer.; New Orleans La., 
B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, Va., W. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 
Uhr, Megr.; Sou. Sarvice Shops, Atlanta, 


Kewanee, Til. 
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Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; 
F. Kaston, Mer.; 
Bunker, Mer. 


Vapor Lamp Co., Mo- 


Dallas, Tex., W. 
Houston, Tex, F. C. 


boken, ee, Reps., Frank BE. Keener, 
Sorin ng st N. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
ommercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
otte 


pasting B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C., 


Goodyear Tire & a inc., The, 


‘Akron, O. Sou. Rep “Eick, 2065- 
P. B. 


N. 
Eckels, 141 N "Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; 
Champion, 709- 11 Spring St., Shreveport. 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Stzs., Knoxville. 
Tenn.; W. Sanders, 209 Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 W. 
Broad St.. Richmond, Va.: J. C. Pye, 191- 
Marietta St., Atlanta, ‘Ga. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C, Geo; A. McFetters, Mer. Sales Rep., 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2- 3034, Greens- 
boro, C. 

Hart Products Corp., 


1440 Broadway. 
New York City. Sou. 


Reps., Samuel! 


‘Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. W 


G. Shull, Box 923, Greenville, 8S: C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
Dallas, Tex. 

H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bldg., At- 
oe Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 

Fred Dickinson. — 


Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Ce., 
Box 620, Charlotte. N. C, 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr., H. 
J. Waldron, 614 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo., for td Or- 
leans, La.: J. P.O 
Greensboro, N., J. . 
Rhodes Haverty Side. er Ga.; D. 
Wylie, 614 ational Bank 
Charlotte, N, 


Houghton Co., 2583 Summer S8t., 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. EB. Taylor, 
. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 
‘Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 


Mass. Sou. Office and cdr ee 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Celchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., HE. M. Terryberr 208 
Embassy Apts., 1618 Harvard 8t., ash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor. Jr., At- 


lanta Office. 
Hudson industrial Co., 702 Metropolitan 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Rep.., alter 


Ave. 
M. Failor, P. O. Box 989, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechier, 2107 BE. 7th St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Gratin. 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon. Greenville. 8. C. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. ©, Box 897, 
Greensboro, Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave.. Charlotte, N. C. Ww. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co. .& H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., Irvin Bullard, Treas.. 
Charlotte, N. C. be. ou. Bervice Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson reer, 8. C.; Sou. Dis- 
a Odell Mill Sul ply Co., Greens- 
boro, C.; Textile Mil Supply Co., and 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Mont- 
ndustrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.s Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. C.; Bouth- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Bu ply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Wat ers-Garland 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bldg. 
5S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, 

C..,, Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
ller, P. O. Box 1888, 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church 8St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; FF . Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. and 8. C. Rep., Eingi- 
Co., 601 Builders Bldg., 


0. Sou. 
Greenville. 


neering Saice 
Charlotte, N. C. 


¥, 
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Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Il. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestoe-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, 
Sou. Offices and Reps.. The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Alabama—Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co. ; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & DBark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, : 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Willlamson & Co.:; Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co., Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.; Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.; 
High Point. Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Wilmington. Wil- 
mington Iron Works: Winston-Salem, 
Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & 
Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
noxvillie. W. J. Savage Co.: 

. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.. J. 
P. Carter. 62 North Main St.. Greer. s. Cc. 
(Phone 186). Saleamen. FE. H. Olney, 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 10381 North 80th 
St.. Birmingham. Ala.: B. C. Nabers, 2519 
27th Place S.. Birmingham, Ala. 


National Of! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps... R. B. MacIntyre, Charlotte, 
N. C.: G. H. Small, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W: Ex- 
change St.. Providence. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 181 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, P C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps.. L. B. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, S. 
C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272. Atlanta, Ga. 

Neumann & Co., R.. Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8. C. 


Warehouse, Chat tanooga, 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi-. 


son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewts W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte. N. Spartanburg, 
C.. New Orleans, la., Ga., Green- 
ville, <. 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, 
N. C, and 8S. C. Rep., Enginee 
Co., 601 Butlders’ 

Osborn Mfg. Co., 
Div., 6401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. G and 8. C. Rep.. Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Butiders’ Blde.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 
Charlotte. N. C. 


Vt. 
ng Sales 


Materials ‘Handling 


Garden Terrace. 


Perkine & Son, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Philadeiphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., BE. J. Payne, Mer. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E.. 35 N. Bixth 8St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington. Del.; Atlanta Store, C. R. 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore. Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C.. B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: H. J. 
Gregory, N. C.: A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N . C.: Porter i. Brown, No. 6 
Bellflower Circle, 
Jasper M. Brown, 


Charlotte, N. C.: C 
Greene, 1101 W. 
N. C. 


‘Market St., 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De “= 
Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga. 
John L. Graves, Mer.: Greenville, 8S. C. 


FR ncn Mfg. Co., Box 1015, Sanford, 


Seydel Chemica! Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., . T. Smith, Greenville, S. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.., 
Atlanta, a. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 


Nash- 


‘tanburg, 


$10 Sixth St.. N. B., 


Blde., Charlotte, N. C.. 


Chattanooga, 


Greensboro, 


BuLLErmN 


Soluo! Corp., 1283 Georgia Ave., 
dence, R. |. Sou. Rep., Bugene 
Terrace Apts.. Anderson, 8. C 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Provi- 
J. Adame, 


Standard Co., N. St. Paul, 
Minn. N. C. and C. Engineering 
Co., 601 Butlders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 


Stanle 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., S&S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. 


Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Hall & Co., tInc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
— Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 

er. 


Stewart tron Works. Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


ys Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine Co., — 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. 


Textile Shops, The, Franklin St., Spar- 
Cc. EB. J. Baddy, Sec. and 
eas. 


U. 8S .Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville. S. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps... L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence. R. 


‘ Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 


aad B. Lana, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc.. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 
Greenville, 8. C., 
Sales Mer. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I.. with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia. N. C 
also stock room in charge of B. ; 
Barnes, Jr.. Mer., 1788 Inverness Ave., 
N.B., Atlanta. Ga. 

Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charictte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.: F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Blde., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 


Hartford, Conn. 
Woodside Bidg., 
win Howard, Sou. 


ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps... M. P. Thomas. Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 


Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 


insville, Mass. Sou. Rep... Webb Durham. 
2029 BEB. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co.. Passaic. N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning. 1202 W. Market 8St., 
Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 


Southern Textile Securities 


Quotations By 
A. M. Law & Co., Inc. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
April 14, 1934. 


$ Per 

Share Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Millis. 
Anderson Cotton Mills... 35 
Areade Cotton Mills... 7 13 
Arcadia Mills 10 
Arcadia Mills, pfa....... 20 
Arkwright Mille $5 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 

(Par, $5) wits 1 27 31 
Beaumont Mfe. Co... 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% 

Belton Mills (Par, $25)_. 11 


Belton Mills, pfd........ 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 
Brandon Corp., A 
Brandon Corp.. 
Brandon Corp., pfd..... 
Calhoun Mills _........ 
-~Hos Co. Par, 
) 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd... 
Columbus Mfg. Co...__. 
Cowpens Mills _. 
D. BE. Converse Co... 
Darlington Mfg. Co..___. 
Drayton Mills 
Dunean Millis __........ 
Dunean Mills, pfd.. 
Eagle & Mills . 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Fairforest Finishing Co., 
Serial Notes .... 


Florence Millis _........ 

Florence Mills, pfd.__. 

Ss Mfg. Co. (Par, 
) 


Gainesville Cotton Mills. 

Glenwood Mills 

Gossett Mills 

Graniteville Mfg. Co. 

Mills, pia. (Par, 
) 


20 
Hamrick Mills 
Hartsville Cotton Mills" 
Industrial Cotton — 

Inman 
Inman Mills, pfd. 
Judson Mills, A 
Judson Mills, B 
King, John Pp. Mfe. Co. 
Laurens Cotton Mills ._. 
Limestone. Cotton Mills 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Se- 

Marion Mfg: Co.._..__. 
Marlboro Mills’ (Par, 


Mills Mill, 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd.. 
Monarch Mills _..... 
Musgrove Cotton Mills__ 
Newberry Cotton Mills__ 
Norris Cotton Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills _...._. 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd.. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.., pfd._. 
Pickens Cotton Mills._. 
Piedmont Mf¢e. Co. 
Poe, F. 
Riverside & Dan River 
Mills (Par, $25) ...._. 
Riverside & Dan River 
Mills, 6% pfd. 
Sibley Mfe. 
Southern Bleachery & 
Friant 
Southern Bleachery 
Print Works, pfd. 
Southern Bleachery, Se- 
rial Notes 
Southern Franklin Proc- 
ess (No Par 
Southern Franklin Proc- 
ess, pf 
Worsted Corp. 


Serial 


Union- Buffalo Mills” 
(Par, $10) 
Buffalo Mills, “Ist 


d 

Buffalo Mills, 2nd 

2nd p 

Victor- Monaghan Co. 
(Ex. Div.) 

Victor- Monaghan Co. 

Victor-~Monaghan 


Wallace Mfg. Co... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co... 
Shoals Mfg. Co.., 


Mills (No 
Wellinston” Mills, 
Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., pfd. 
Miscellaneous ‘Stocks 
and Bonds 


Clinchfield Coal Corp.. 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., 


Corp., 


Par 


pfd. 
& Northern 
Southeastern Express 


(No 
ar 
Taylor-Colquitt Co., pfd. 
*Plus extra. 
back dividends. 


Taylor-Colquitt Co. 
Par) 


tPlus 


4 
« 80 85 
37 41 
6 9 
7t 90 95 
4 40 50 
1 10 12 
10 105 120 
74 78 
7 73 85 
6 65 75 
20 26 
§ 60 
17 23 
10 
125 135 
T 97 10] 
45 65 
45 55 
40 50 
61% 90 100 
4 40 50 
7 
20 23 
10) 45 
70 Ri) 
5 55 
65 
: 13 16 
40 50 
Gf) 
7 
70 
| 58 
50 60 
: 55 65 
40 50 
7 $0 
70 Rf) 
; 12 14 
66 7D 
7 86 
6 64 7) 
q 6 60 75 
4 25 
$7 
7 xf) 
ih 70 
gf) 
| 20 23 
65 70 
18 22 
: 
4 18 2] 
7 R4 RR 
: 7 99 10] 
3 7 
spencer 
3 60 
10 
1% 73 80 
66 68 
60 
55 65 
10 13 
40 43 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 
GOLD VILLE, S. C. 


JoANNA Cotton Mrits ONE oF PRETTIEST VILLAGES IN 
STATE—-FINE New PARK AND STADIUM 
Gornc Up 


Without fear of contradiction, we proclaim Joanna 


Cotton Mills and Village are as nice as any in South Car- © 


olina. 


George H. Ellis, resident engineer, architect, florist and 
landscape gardener, farmer, ranchman, and every other 
office where his services are needed, is about the busiest 
and happiest man in the organization; he can get the 
best co-operation from those under his supervision and 
accomplishes almost miracles. 


Any kind of cutting hé sticks in the sand, grows, and 
from a small beginning with nursery stock, he has beau- 


tified the entire village till it is a little Eden. There are 
no unsightly back lots; no garages, wood houses or cow 
sheds, nothing but velvety lawns and flowers and shrub- 
bery everywhere, all cared for by a crew of workers, and 
kept in perfect: condition. 

Garages are built in long and attractive “apartments” 
nicely painted and conveniently located about the vil- 
lage. Cow stalls are at the big pasture. Gardens are in 
plots in a nearby field—each family has one 50 by 100 
feet, and two weeks ago there were well formed tomatoes, 
young beans, beets, onions, lettuce, English peas, and 
fine Irish potatoes on some of the lots. 

Mr. Ellis numbers each plot, keeps record of how it is 
worked and by whom, and gives prizes for best results. 
Fine herds of cattle graze in two pastures—one is where 
Angus cattle are raised for beef, and a carload was re- 


cently sold. The other contains the village milk cows 


and other Jersey stock. 


The. fine school house has two wings extending back, 
and forming a deep court. In this space a new swimming 
pool has been built, with dressing rooms and shower 
baths under one of the wings which seemed built for the 
purpose. But it wasn’t. It is just a delightful way Mr. 
Ellis has of utilizing space. 

The ball park—one of the nicest ever seen, has a grand 
stand or stadium, with comfortable seats for several hun- 
dred people. Underneath it at the entrance gate, there 
is a refreshment booth which will be turned over to the 
girls of the different churches and for other purposes. At 
the other end under the bleachers, there are dressing 
rooms and shower baths for the ball players. It is the 
most complete arrangement we have ever seen. 


balls by heavy wire net. No one can get on the ball 
grounds at all, except players. 
THE OFFICIALS 
H. W. Hack, president, and E. L. Durgin, secretary 


The 
tire front of the grand stand is protected from flying 


and treasurer of Joanna Cotton Mills, reside in New 
York City; but Wm. A. Moorhead, agent, stays on the 
job, and there is no man more qualified, or better liked. 
by tohse who work for him. We had the honor of being 
his guests for lunch, in the lovely mill hotel, Joanna Inn, 
in company -with Superintendent P. B. Mitchell and his 
charming wife. 
Our SUBSCRIBERS 

Beside those already mentioned in this write-up, the 
following are in charge: 

O. M. Templeton, overseer carding; J. A. Price and C. 
N. Franks, second hands in carding; W. C. Nabors, card 
grinder. 

W.K. Waits, overseer spinning; H. H. Kelley and R. 
G. Carr, second hands in spinning; T. L. Ellis and Mason 
Rowland, second hands 1 in spooling; Sloan Rowland, dof- 
fer, 

3, J. Clark, overseer weaving: J. J. Abrams, overseer 
weaving: M. M. Blakeley, J. T. Fulmer, Claude Kay and 
E. L. Thomas, second hands in weaving: W. C. Gardner, 
E. G. Kay, J. D. Odell, Roy Odell, B. R. Saxon, W. R 
Sullivan, H. M. Willingham, E. J. Willingham, J. D. 
Butler and E. C. Chapman, loom fixers; George Craft, 
Harry Estes, Pink Rhodes and B. F. seetiie other weave 
room progressives. 

John R. DuBois, overseer cloth room; J. L. DeLaney, 
research: W. E. Bragg. master mechanic. 


MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


MooreEsvILteE Cotton Gornc NICELY 


W. B. Cole, of Rockingham, is president; C. Robert 


Johnson, secretary and treasurer, has been seriously ill, 


but recovering; we did not get to see this genial gentle- 
man whom we have known pleasantly for many years. 
John F. Matheson, manager, and W. F. Summers, super- 
intendent, are two live wires and as pleasant as can be. 
We have long known that really big men never get the 
swell head when promoted to big positions. The biggest 
men we know in the business world are the most human 
and understanding. 


These big mills are still producing lovely towels and 
lovely girls. Girls from this mill won first and second 
prizes over the city girls in a beauty contest last year, 
and they could do it again. They are pretty as pictures 
in their blue uniforms trimmed in white. 

No. 3 Mill has recently been re-covered and repainted 
inside, adding much to the attractiveness. Outside, pret- 


ty snow ball bushes and other shrubbery grouped about 
the mill walls and_ office, with. wide green lawns. nicely 
kept, makes everything just as it should be. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY MAN 
W. W. Evans, or “Daddy Evans,” is one of the best 
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known and best loved employees of Mooresville Cotton 
Mills. He is a great leader of young people, and has 
his own musical chorus of girls; five of these including 
himself, will attend the Laymen’s Evangelistic State Con- 
‘ference at North Wilkesboro, the 26th and 27th of this 
month. These five will represent the five churches, 
Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian and A. R. P., 
and will play mandolin, guitar, violin and auto-harp. 

Mr. Evans has read his Bible through every year for 
thirty-five years, and twice a year the last five. He is the 
father of seven children, five of whom have graduated. 
He is very original and interesting and makes some sage 
remarks. For instance: “Old folks who are not Chris- 
tians are the most miserable, discontented and conten- 
tious people on earth. Some folks call them ‘Old and 
childish’ but that’s a mistake—they are ‘ol dand devil- 
ish.’ Mr. Evans is in the supply department. 


Among our subscribers who signed on the dotted line 
this trip were: L. G. Moss, overseer carding and spin- 
ning; C. A, Vanderford, second hand in carding No. 3, 
M. E. Marlowe, section in spinning; C. F. Marlowe, sec- 
ond hand in spinning; S. A. Lytle, head overhauler in 
carding and spinning; J. R. Roberson, second hand in 
carding and spinning; B. L. Sherrill, section man in No. 2 
spinning; M. M. Roberts, overseer weaving and slashing; 
M. G. Dorton and M. W. Wilham, second hands in 
weaving; P. B. McNeeley, overseer towel finishing, with 
G. C. Starnes, second hand; J. H. Chamberlain, machin- 


ist; W. W. Evans, supply man; W. F. Summers, superin- 


tendent: C. F, LaFoy, second hand in carding; D. D. 
McCune, section man in card room; W. R. Welch, card 
srinder; G. E. Hill, second hand in carding and spin- 
ning; J. H. Wilson, section man in card room; J. F. 
Matheson, manager. 


JAMESTOWN, N. C. 


OAKDALE CoTTron MILLS 


This mill was established in 1865 on or near the old 
Confederate gun shop grounds. It was my first visit to 
this pretty place on Deep River, and hidden away from 
sight behind the hills. Going along the public highway, 
one would never dream that such a nice manufacturing 
plant and village were anywhere near, for you can’t see 
a sign of them. 

The village is unusually nice, houses. well painted and 
with large lots—so large that one family can’t hear the 
next door neighbors if they quarrel. 

O. M. Bundy, secretary and treasurer, gave me a 
warm welcome and made me ashamed that I had not 
visited his place before. And when “Uncle Hamp” and 
| learned that S. L. McClure, superintendent, was a 
brother to our good friend, B. F. McClure, overseer card- 
ing, Hannah-Pickett Mill No. 2, of Rockingham, we sure 
felt at home. 

Mr. McClure had us to stop by at his home where we 
met his wife and four fine daughters—-two of them mar- 
ried, but were visiting there. Mrs. McClure has croch- 
eted one of the prettiest of bedspreads and has started 
another, using thread made at the Oakdale Cotton Mill 
at the foot of the hill. 

J. A. Harvey is overseer carding; Eugene Tinsbloom, 
overseer spinning and twisting; Geo. Varner, overseer 
winding: John Hodges, overseer dyeing and finishing. 

On second shift, Will Clark is overseer carding; Henry 
Gardner, overseer spinning and twisting; Charles Leon- 
ard, overseer winding. 

A number of the above has been with this mil] from 
25 to 40 years, and some all their lives. 
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Master Mechanics Consider Selection Of 


Testing Instruments for Average Mill 
(Continued from Page 10) 


An indicating voltmeter to use in connection with the 
above should have a range of 150/600 volts. | 
TROUBLE HUNTING 

In regard to a set of testing instruments for trouble 
hunting primarily, with power saving a secondary con- 
sideration, there are on the market several types of port- 
able current transformers, some split core, some through 
type, connected by a certain length of lead to an amme- 
ter. This ammeter may be either indicating or, if a per- 
manent record is desired, recording. The ammeter read- 
ing obviates any necessity for calculations, as the motor 
is also rated in amperes. 

Used in connection with the same voltmeter, this set . 
makes a very complete outfit and a handy one, for it 
may be used anywhere and on any sort of power equip- 
ment with a small amount of adaptation. For instance, 
on all conduit work, there is somewhere a cutout or a 
disconnect switch. A dummy fuse or a wire jack may be 
used. 

Sometimes this outfit may be used without a stoppage. 
All circuits may be read, and sometimes the very largest, 
by using one or more turns through the transformer. 

The greatest drawback to this outfit, if only indicating, 
is the necessity of regular attendance when making a 
prolonged test and there being no permanent records; A 
recording meter, however, in use with this set, eliminates 
that difficulty. 

Where trouble hunting is the main object, this outfit 
can not be excelled. 


Textile Graduates Secure Positions 

Present indications are that every one of the 34 men in 
the 1934 graduating class will be placed in a textile posi- 
tion before commenmement exercises, on June 11th, bring 
to a close the most successful year in the history of the 
Textile School of North Carolina State College. 

The enrollment this year shows approximately 48 per 
cent more students than were registered last year and is 
considerably higher than in any previous year. 

In addition to doing excellent scholastic work, textile 


‘Students have been prominent in many phases of campus 


lite. Claud L. Carrow, Jr., of Kinston, served as presi- 
dent of the junior class for this year and has been elected 
vice-president of student government for the coming year. 
James H. Barnhardt of Charlotte, another member of the 
junior class, has been elected business manager of the 
Agromeck, the college annual, for the coming year. Ray 
Redding of Peoria, Ill., another junior, will be co-captain 
of the 1934 football team, while Turner Bilisoly of Ral- 
eigh was co-captain of this year’s boxing team. H. M. 
Foy, Jr., of Mount Airy, who was awarded the Sigma 
Tau Sigma textile scholarship cup for making the highest 
scholastic average in the senior class, has served as a 
major in the college regiment. Other seniors who have 
held prominent places in the regiment include Capt. G. 
T. Gardner, of Grifton; Capt. W. A. Blackwood, of Coo- 
leemee, and Capt. P. W. McCollum, of Wentworth. Har- 
ris D. Carpenter, of Lincolnton, won the medal in the 
North Carolina State Oratorical contest, the Tri-State 
Oratorical contest, and the South Atlantic Oratorical con- 
test. He also placed first in the North Carolina After- 


Dinner Speaking contest. 

The large majority of the student body are North Car- 
olina boys, but other States represented by textile stu- 
dents include Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. | 


Sales Representative 
Wanted 


Thread manufacturer has opening in 
principal cities of West Coast, Central 
States and Southern States for able 
representatives familiar with threads 
and known to the manufacturing trade. 
Those interested please apply immedi- 
ately “Thread Manufacturer,’’ care 


Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


ae We Want to Buy Textile Mill 
SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


DIRECT STEEL PLANT 
CONNECTION 


USE ALL GRADES PAY SPOT CASH 
C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 
P. O. Box 1161 Tel. 


3900 - 2481 


WANTED—Mill engineer desires contact 
with mills making machinery or struc- 
tural changes. Designing handled on 
day or job basis. Very reasonable rates. 
W. T. Dye, 1817 Ewing Avenue, Char- 
lotte, N. on 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

The writer takes pleasure in recom- 
mending very highly the bearer hereof, 
Mr. James Oates, as being very compe- 
tent as Superintendent of cotton mills, 
and after several years association and 
working with him, am sure any mill need- 
ing a Superintendent will do well to em- 
ploy him. 

I regard him as probably the very best 


* Man in the entire South, when it comes 


to the manufacture of any type and va- 
riety of novelty and fancy yarns, where 
superior quality is desired. : 
Will take pleasure in granting personal 
interview or writing any mill direct with 
any further recommendations for Mr. 
Oates, to anyone interested in employing 
him, as he has given the writer hereof 
very fine co-operation and service. 
M. W. DARBY, 
Treasurer Cherry Cotton Mills. 
My address P. O. Box 124, 
Florence, Ala. 


Indict Mill For 


Gainesville, Ga. — An indictment 
charging the Richmond Hosiery Mills 
of Rossville, Ga., and its officials with 
conspiracy to violate the NRA was 


Violating Code 


returned by a Federal grand jury 
here. 

The charges involve alleged opera- 
tions of the mills on three 40-hour 
shifts, or 120 hours per week, in vio- 
lation of. the hosiery code, which 
places a maximu mof 80 hours per 
week on machinery operation. 

The indictment came after U. S, 
District Judge E. Marvin Underwood 
denied petition of the mills for an in- 
junction to restrain the district attor- 
ney from prosecuting the case. Judge 
Underwood held the NRA was consti- 
tutional because of “a national emer- 
gency.” 

The grand jury returned two in- 
dictments, one charging conspiracy 
to violate provisions of the NRA as 
to hours of operation, and the other 
charging an overt act in the same 
offense. 

The first indictment named as de- 
fendants the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills: the Standard Production Co.., 
a subsidiary; J. Harvey Wilson, A. 
W. Chambliss, Garnet Andrews, Sr., 
John A. Chabliss and T. R. Preston. 

Wilson is head of the Richmond 
Hosiery mills. The other defendants, 
officials of the company, also are 
prominent in other affairs at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., just across the State 
line from Rossville. 


50,000 Visit Cotton 
Carnival in Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn.—Fair skies, after 
two days of continual rains, greeted 
the opening of the Memphis Cotton 
Carnival, and an estimated 50,000 
out-of-town visitors joined native 
Memphians in celebrating the arrival 
of King and Queen Cotton and their 
royal entourage by barge. 

Memphis stores since Sunday have 
featured cottons in their store adver- 
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$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 
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tising—to the exclusion of all other 
merchandise—and more than satis- 
factory results have been reported de- 
spite the weather, which has been far 
from favorable for shopping until this 
week. 

The arrival of the king and queen 
signalled the opening of Carnical 
City, where festivities will be center- 
ed throughout the remainder of the 
week. The balls in the country and 

social clubs honored the various prin- 
cesses who are atendants to the king 
and queen. 

As in the pre-carnival parties held 
cotton crepe and organdies in large- 
figured subdued prints featured the 
costumes of the women. At the same 
time for the first time in Memphis, 
white tuxedos of Palm Beach trousers 
were in evidence. 

The carnival style shows, featuring 
cotton, will be held Friday afternoon 
and night at the Auditorium. Mem- 
phis stores, however, are holding 
daily style shows in their auditoriums 
with capacity crowds. These shows 
started Monday. 


Authority Protests 
Cotton Goods Imports 


The Cotton Textile Code Authority 
has asked the Tariff Commission for 
relief from increasing importations of 
foreign goods. The request is in the 
form of resolutions just adopted, 
which follow: 

Whereas, the cost of manufacture 
of cotton textile goods in the United 
States has necessarily been substan- 
tially increased under the provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and 

Whereas, on account of their lower 
standards of living, foreign countries 
are able to manufacture and sell com- 
petitive merchandise in the United 
States at a figure below our cost of 
production, even after taking into ac- - 
count tariff duties, shipping expense 
and the depreciated value of the dol- 
lar, and 

Whereas, large importation of mer- 
chandise from these competing na- 
tions into the United States is se- 
riously undermining our industry, is 
decreasing employment, and other- 
wise thwarting the objectives of re- 
covery set up under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, 

Now therefore, be it resolved that 
we petition the Tariff Commission to 
make a thorough and speedy exam- 
ination of the extent to which the 
markets of the United States are be- 
ing invaded by foreign competitive 
goods and to take adequate and 
proper action to the end that this 
menace to domestic industry may be 
removed. 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


W ASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N.C. 


They are the “Bottle-Neck” in 
Spinning and Twisting 


| could speed up faster and our frames would stand 
it all right. But our worn rings would cause all kinds 
of trouble with ends down. The ring-and-traveler 
combination is the “bottle-neck” that governs 
the speed. Only by replacing worn rings with 
smooth-running new ones can we get the speed 
that means greatest production per spindle: hour. 
This is a SURE way to do it — and, fortunately, | 
an inexpensive way. | 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings since 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GranamM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. | 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrs 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 
“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


_ A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil] 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest - 
size. Price, 50c. 
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Use Group Analysis and 
ASTIC Prescription 


CAROLINA 
STEEL & IRON CO. 
GREENSBORO. N.C. 


Box Trucks and 
Platform Trucks 


Specially Constructed to Meet 


Textile Mill 
Requirements 


He Achieves Wonders, but NOT ALONE 


American engineers have performed seeming miracles of 
construction in the last fifty years. Countless subways, 
bridges, skyscrapers, tunnels, streamline railroad trains, etc., 
attest to their abilities. These men have progressed rapidly 
largely because they have learned the value of specialization 
plus group effort. Hide bound tradition and inhibitions have 
no place in their plans, when. they need broader or more 
intensive experience than their own to solve a problem. 

Textile plant chemists and processing executives can follow 
their example with profit. Dealing with a complex and rapidly 
developing subject, the wise processin: executive uses group 
analysis and prescription. : 

Arnold-Hoffman Consultation Service supplies this modern 
need. We maintain a complete, up-to-date laboratory and a 


CASTICO Roving Box staff of specially trained chemists to assist the trade in solving 
new sizing and finishing problems and in periodical check-ups 
Rounded Corners. Well Ribbed Strong, Light on the efficiency of routine methods. More than a century of 


contact with all branches of the textile industry gives us an 

: enviable background for this service. 

Ps - A-H Service is FREE to all users of A-H Products, actual 
or potential. Why not use it? 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
‘PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Charlotte 


CASTICO Platform Truck 


Designed for Strength, Smoothness, Service 


Softeners Soluble Oils «Tallow ‘Waxes: Soaps 


CAROLINA 


STEEL & IRON CO. 


DRAWER F 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Sizing Gums and Compounds : Soluble Gums 
) Flour - Dextrines - Starches - Pigment Colors | 
| and Lakes - Ammonia « Acids - Blue Vitriol . 
| of Potash - Liquid Chlorine - Chloride of 
| Lime + Caustic Soda (solid or flaked ). 
| 
| | 


